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By John Spargo 


“It is very doubtful, to my mind, whether all the preaching 
that will be done in America during the next twelve 
months, let us say, will add as much to the well-being of 
America as the work of one honest, efficient farmer, or as 
that of a humble teacher in some little red schoolhouse.” 
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HANDBOOK 


Of this volume the American Library Association 
Booklist says, “A handbook valuable for the trav- 
eler, the amateur explorer, and for scientific expe- 
ditions. Information on equipment for almost any 
environment; methods of transport, determining po- 
sitions by astronomical observations, surveying and 
mapping routes, camping, mountain climbing, and 
kindred subjects. The work of experts. Illustra- 
tions and tables, index, chapter bibliographies.” 


And a reviewer in the Harvard Crimson indicates 
the value of the book to every reader of the Chris- 
tian Century who is planning for even a few days 
this summer in the great open places: “In spite of 
the suggestion of its name, the Handbook of Travel 
is not an improved guide-book of the Baedecker type 
to be lugged through the art galleries of Paris by a 
panting tourist. It is not prepared for those who 
seek to receive an instantaneous application of 
culture by a hurried visit through the Louvre, but 
for those who absorb it by wandering in the open. 
It is for the man of the type of Kipling’s ‘Explorer,’ 
of Stevenson, and of Goldsmith,—who is ‘restless at 
home and ever prone to range.’ To such it will be 
what Horace Kephart’s ‘Camping and Woodcraft’ is 
to the camper,—a handy reference book, as indis- 
pensable in the knapsack as a compass and match- 
box. 


The little volume is almost unbounded in its scope, 
ranging from foot transport in East Africa to 
travel with the sledge-dogs in the frozen North. It 


OF TRAVEL 


includes such necessary subjects as camp-cookery 
and hygiene, as well as accessories like geography, 
photography, and geology. The logarithmic and 
astronomical tables will be especially useful. 


Even to those who are unable to go on such dis- 
tant wanderings, it is of real interest. The accounts 
of travel, especially those dealing with the African 
desert and jungles, tropical South America, and the 
far North are particularly well worth while. 


All the explanations are clearly written by men 
well seasoned in their subject. Advice from expe- 
rienced explorers like Oric Bates and Dr. William 
Ford Smith is of great value to anyone who is able 
to plan a distant trip. But for those of us who are 
not in a position to take a hunting trip on the Mada- 
gascar coast, chapters such as Mountain Climbing 
and Route Surveying contain much that is useful. 
In fact, the book will be of value to anyone who 
has the ‘wanderlust’—the spirit of the poet who says: 


“ ‘Beyond the East the sunrise, beyond the 
west the sea; 

And East and West the wanderthirst that 
will not let me be; 

And come I may but go I must, and if men 
ask you why, 

You may put the blame on the stars and the 
sun and the white road and the sky.’ ” 


544 pages. Lllustrated. $3.50. 











THE OLD FARMER AND HIS 
ALMANACK 


By George Lyman Kittredge. 


xiv +. 403 pages. $3.00. 

We have just published a new 
edition of this interesting collection 
of essays that has been out of print 
for some time. The chapters deal, 
in Professor Kittredge’s  well- 
known charm of style, with all sorts 
of interesting matters related to 
the early life of New England— 
amusements, schools, Indians, post- 
roads, murders, comets, supersti- 
tions, and what not. It would be 
difficult to name another book of 
equal size so packed with enter- 
taining and valuable information 
for everyone interested in Ameri- 
can literature, Colonial history, 
folklore, and New England life. 








THE ITALIAN EMIGRATION 
OF OUR TIMES 


By Robert F. Foerster 


xx +. 558 pages. $3.00. 

All who are interested in ques- 
tions of Americanization, immigra- 
tion, naturalization, labor, social 
service, and international relations 
will find this book of particular 
value. An important section deals 
with the factors to be considered 
in the framing of immigration poli- 
cies, questions of assimilation, and 
the relation of the emigration 
movement to Italian imperialistic 
aims. The volume, though based 
on years of study, has been written 
since the war, and takes into ac- 
count Italy’s present economic 
situation. It has been called by 
the Press, “A real masterpiece.” 








LIFE IMMOVABLE 
Translated by A. E. Phoutrides 


237 pages. $2.00 

“Kostes Palmas, secretary to the 
University of Athens, was one of 
the first writers of contemporary 
Greece to gain recognition outside 
of his own country, and Professor 
Phoutrides has the courage to call 
him a new world-poet. A_ bold 
claim to make, but even in trans- 
lation these poems go no little dis- 
tance toward justifying it. There 
are some lines, ‘To a Maiden Who 
Died,’ which even in English are 
profoundly beautiful and which in 
the original must surely constitute 


a great poem indeed.”—The Book- 
man. 
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EDITORIAL 





A Prayer of Intellectual 
Confession 

ORD JESUS, we would possess the mind that is in 
5 Thee. We would think of life, of its events and 

circumstances, and its destiny, as Thou dost think. 
We would stand at Thy side and see what Thou seest 
and judge as Thou dost judge. We are in confusion. 
Our perceptions are blurred and inconstant. There are 
moments when a light surprises our eyes, when a sudden 
flash of insight seems to open up a path into the mystery. 
But soon we lose our way again, and baffled with conflict- 
ing promptings we know not what to do. We need some- 
one to guide us, to superintend our thinking, to command 
our reason, as well as to control our will. 

Dear Master, let Thy mind rule over our minds. King 
of love, be Thou also King of our knowledge. Take 
our intellects and use every power as Thou shalt choose. 
We consecrate our thoughts to Thee. Our science is at 
best but a fragment of truth, a bit broken off the vast 
world of reality. We know only in part. We would not 
scorn what knowledge we have, but we confess how in- 
sufficient it is when we confront: life earnestly. In humil- 
ity and weakness we come to Thee for wisdom. Show us 
ourselves in the light that streams from Thyself. Help 
us to look out upon nature and mankind, and upon God, 
through Thine eyes. What glory such a vision brings 
us! What courage for our tasks, what power to endure 
sorrow and pain! 

O Seer of the invisible, give us Thy sight. Make 
spiritual things as real to us as they were to Thee in the 
days Thou wast with us in the flesh. If thou dost give us 
the mind that was in Thee our whole world will be new. 
Things that now lure and obsess our hearts will lose their 
fascination. Things that now seem pale and weak will 


become strangely beautiful and powerful. And a great 
hope will rise up within us. In its glow we shall go to 
our daily work and we shall share even now in the joy 
of victory. 

We would be Thy disciples indeed. We would under- 
stand Thee. Thou whose name is not Love only, but 
Truth also, be not impatient with our dullness, but teach 
us until the wisdom that was in Thee is ours also.—-Amen. 


Mr. Spargo’s Article 
on Preaching 


R. JOHN SPARGO in his extraordinary article on 

“The Futility of Preaching,” in this issue of The 
Christian Century, has flung down the gauntlet to tradi- 
tion and to those who hold that it is by “the foolishness 
of preaching” that the Kingdom of God is to be brought 
in. Without doubt the article will arouse decided if not 
violent reactions from our readers. These reactions 
should be directed into rational formulations, and in order 
to encourage such a discussion of the radical question 
Mr. Spargo has raised The Christian Century will give 
a prize for the strongest and most effective article it 
receives on the other side. The article should be not a 
detailed reply to Mr. Spargo, but a constructive, non- 
controversial setting forth of the essential place of preach- 
ing in the life of the church and in social and ethical 
progress. Though it should not undertake directly to 
attack Mr. Spargo’s statement, it should bear evidences 
that its author has weighed carefully the considerations 
Mr. Spargo has set forth in his admirably frank and, as 
even those who differ from him must admit, cogent argu- 
ment. From two thousand to three thousand words is a 
good length. Manuscripts must be in the editor’s hands 
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by June 15. For the best article the prize will be $50. 
For the second best, $25. For the third best, $10. It is 
understood that any manuscripts not receiving first, sec- 
ond or third distinction may be published at the option of 
the editor. It is hardly imaginable that this brilliant and 
original utterance of the distinguished socialist philoso- 
pher will fail to stir to their roots the convictions of the 
ablest writing men—and women—among our readers. 


The High Cost 
of Peace 

EACTIONISM knows no denomination. Disciples 

of Christ are familiar with the annual convention 
fracas when a few conservatives make an awful noise, 
throw dust in the air, get everybody excited and appre- 
hensive of a “split” and then plead for peace on the 
basis of the amiable adoption of the views of the noisy 
minority. In the same spirit, a critic in the open forum 
department of the Baptist calls upon that journal as fol- 
“I feel sure that if you will through the columns 
of your splendid paper that churches and 
schools, like those of the South, are loyal to the incarna- 


lows: 
show our 
tion, the deity, the blood atonement and the genuine 
resurrection of Jesus Christ and that we, like them, ac- 
cept the Bible as the word of God and not merely as a 
book containing the word of God, and that the men and 
women who are being sent out are loyal to these funda- 
mental principles, you will be doing a great service to 
the Baptist church.” 
revivalism in the colleges and a preaching of certain 
forms of doctrine as the price of “peace.” It is a sorry 
the continual threat of 


The writer suggests a campaign of 


cause which maintains itself by 


division. It must be neither an un-Christian nor an un- 
strategic move on the part of the tolerant and forward- 
moving forces of the churches to accept the challenge of 
reaction and let the disaffected go off with those of the 
Millennial tradition-bound 


ecclesiastics in an organization of their own. In this way 


Dawn persuasion and _ the 
the evangelical churches would at least get their decks 
cleared for action in the real battles of life and society. 
It is too late in the centuries for a conquering church to 
hope to make progress with the millstone of medievalism 


about its neck. 


Movement for the Quarantining 
of Social Diseases 
T HAS long been recognized that the only effective 


method of safeguarding communities against the 
spread of contagious diseases is publicity and restriction. 
When there is a case of diphtheria or of scarlet fever, 
the health officer after inspection posts a notice on the 
The most dangerous 


communicable diseases are not those which now receive 


house and the place is quarantined. 
this sort of publicity and limitation. They are rather 
those of the sexual sort which in the opinion of medical 
experts are the most serious menace of the nation today. 
Over them hitherto public sentiment has thrown the pro- 
tecting cover of prudish reticence. They have flourished 
with all their terrible wastage of human life because of 
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ignorance, and the failure of the law to mark their victims 
out for care and prevention of further contagion. There is 
no mercy in this conduct. Neither is there modesty in it, 
It is not necessary to brand with public shame the trans. 
gressor against the laws of virtue, or the victim of infec. 
tion. Some are guilty and some are innocent who suffer 
from these menacing scourges. But the time has come 
for that measure of publicity and oversight which will 
serve as a protection for the youth of the nation. And 
ministers and school teachers should use their great 
influence to see that the seal of silence and toleration is 
broken in some effective way. 


The Race for 
Irish Votes 

N American national election always reveals methods 

on the part of our politicians which show how little 
respect they have for the intelligence of their constituents, 
The round robin letter on the Irish question which has 
been sent to England, signed by seventy-eight members of 
These gentlemen might be 
much more justly concerned with the present sufferings 
of the Armenians and Syrians, but the Armenian vote in 
America is not large. The General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal church has done wisely in protesting 
the meddling efforts of politicians to embroil us with Great 
Britain. A British writer tells us that only American 
prevents a settlement of the Irish 


the House, is a case in point. 


meddlesomeness 
problem. 


The Day of 
Pentecost 


HE celebration of Pentecost has long been the custom 


of the historic churches. In England at certain times 
there is often a greater emphasis upon Whitsunday than 
upon Easter. It is the day of the founding of the Chris- 
The suggestions for its proper observance 
The Interchurch World Move- 
ment wants it used as a recruiting day. Three thousand 
souls were added to the church on the primitive Pente- 
cost, and it is felt that another Pentecost is demanded 
following the large emphasis put upon the giving of money 
The Disciples Commission 
on Christian Union has for a number of years asked that 
this be the annual day for a sermon on Christian union. 
If Christians are to be united in order that the world 
may believe, perhaps the two projects are not unrelated. 
The day falls on May 23 this year and will for the first 
time in American church history be generally observed 
by the various Evangelical groups. 


tian church. 
this year are numerous. 


in the recent financial drive. 


The Deterioriation of the 
Public School 


HE full facts concerning the 

teaching profession has not dawned yet upon the 
general public. It is stated that during the past year 
fifty thousand teachers~have resigned their positions. The 
normal schools which train teachers have meagre groups 
of students while the colleges and universities have been 
full to overflowing. Vassar College, for instance, once 


significance of the 
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trained a large number of teachers but this year’s class 
has not a single student in the list looking toward the 
teaching profession. This coming fall there will be thous- 
ands of schools running along with partly equipped girls 
as teachers, who will do the best they can but who will 
never measure up to the situation. The church igmore 
vitally concerned in the work of the teacher than that of 
any other profession except the ministry. A weak school 
system means trouble for the future leaders in morality 
and religion. The situation is critical enough for the 
wurch to take a hand in recruiting the teaching profession 
as a public duty. Many women who have left teaching 
should be urged to return to it. At the same time the 
churches should lead community movements to secure 
more tax funds with which to support the schools. Only 
adequate support will guarantee good schools. 


What the Bonus Would Do 
to the Soldier 

ONGRESS is now debating a bill the provisions of 
. which would give to each soldier a bonus of $1.25 a 
day for each day of service beyond sixty days which he 
gave to the government in the late war. A billion and a 
half dollars will be required to carry out this plan. This 
means new forms of taxation, among them probably a tax 
on meals served in hotels and To the 
economist we may refer this question as to what this 
would do to business. The church is interested in what 
the bonus would do to the men. If it is the idea that an 
additional wage would compensate the men who put their 
lives in jeopardy for their country, this idea is futile. The 
history of pensions and grants to soldiers is that there is 
no end to the demands which are sure to arise. The bill 
provides additional aid to men who attend educational 
institutions, who buy homes in city or country, or who 
Why not limit the 
benefit to these entirely? There are unfortunately in every 


restaurants. 


take out endowment life insurance. 


group of young men certain ones who would accept their 
easy money and straightway lay off from work. Our 
living costs would be increased both by the new taxation 
and by the industrial loss occasioned by idle men. The 
government has no business spending money to encourage 
But there is every reason to give the 
young men who served our country an equal chance with 
the young man who stayed at home. The bill now before 
Congress certainly requires amendment if it is to be sup- 
ported by good friends of the soldiers. 


idleness and sloth, 


Social Workers Maintain 

Spirit of Tolerance 

bier election last year of Owen Lovejoy as president 
of the National Conference of Social Work was a 

He had written a letter 

It war 


signal for a great fight on him. 
to Eugene Debs in prison extending sympathy. 
charged by others that he had joined himself to the 
Protestant Friends of Irish Freedom. And when the 
conference held its annual meeting recently in New 
Orleans efforts were made to have the meeting interdicted 
by the archbishop. One governor refused to allow his 
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social workers to go to the meeting at public expense. But 
the archbishop spoke on the opening night and many state 
officials were present at the conference, which shows that 
the sanity and broadmindedness of the American people 
it at last reasserting itself. Owen Lovejoy ended his year 
with a good record as an executive and with a fine pro- 
nouncement of spiritual principle in his annual address. 
He was for thirteen years a minister; then for thirteen 
years he fought child labor in the United States. Now he 
successfully vindicates the right of private opinion in 
the camp of social workers and forever confutes the 
heresy-hunter in this particular fellowship. 


The Interchurch Debacle 


ONDAY of last week was a day of solemn search- 
ing of hearts in the meeting of the General Com- 
mittee of the Interchurch World Movement, in 

the Old Stone Church in Cleveland. 
work of the past months, and particularly the financial 
Not the 
most optimistic of those present believed the situation was 


The results of the 
drive just then closing, were passed in review. 


cheerful. In the words of the man who more than any 
other has been the leader of the enterprise, the conditions 
confronted were “difficult and confusing.” A great pro- 
gram of varied activities has been outlined and partly set 
in way of accomplishment. A survey of conditions at 
home and in the Old World is in progress, some por- 
tions being already completed. A simultaneous campaign 
for funds to finance the forward movement of the church 
to achieve its missionary and educational objectives has 
been projected. The time set for that campaign was at 
an end, and the Committee met to consider the outcome. 

There was a frank facing of the facts. The financial 
drive was not a success. The measure of attainment 
reached by the various denominations participating 
averaged about fifty percent of the amounts sought. The 
sum raised by the group that attempted to secure forty 
millions of dollars for the General Fund, tiie so-called 
Friendly Citizens’ contribution, had reached less than 
three millions. This meant that a very serious financial 
problem confronted the Movement. Eighty-eight of the 
one hundred and forty odd boards and institutions that 
participated in the campaign have underwritten or guaran- 
teed the payment of the expenses to an amount aggregating 
$7,934,203. Of this guaranteed amount, $5,968,632 has 
been accepted by New York banks, and the money has 
been loaned to finance the operations of the Movement. 
The total of these expenses up to the present time is in 
the neighborhood of eight millions of dollars. And of 
course so large a machine as has been created in the pros- 
ecution of this work cannot be stopped all at once, even 
if it were expedient to discontinue its operations. 

It was hoped, and confidently believed, that the amount 
of money collected for the General Fund would pay all the 
expenses incurred, and leave a margin for distribution 
among the cooperating boards. Instead of this, up to the 
present time there is a heavy deficit which, unless the cam- 


paign goes on to some measure of completion, will have to 
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be made up by those boards. Even on this disappointing 
basis there will be a considerable balance to the good in 
each case. But the hope of complete immunity from the 
necessity of bearing the expenses of the Movement was 
so great that the facts come with a shock of disillusion- 
ment to many of the missionary and educational managers. 
The spirit of the gathering was admirable in every way. 
If there was at the first any tendency to evade or minimize 
the facts, it was soon dissipated, and the discussion was 
searching, candid and self-effacing. There was much 
prayer during the sessions, and many of the great, faith- 
inspiring hymns of the church were sung. There were 
moments when all the means of grace were required to 
avert the dissolution of the meeting in perplexity and 
hopelessness. It was as if those who had promoted the 
fair plan of a united effort in behalf of the gospel in all 
lands had come to the sea border, with mountains op 
either side, trouble in the rear, and only deep water in 
front. But those moments passed, and out of the con- 
ference came a calmer mind, and a return of courage. 
The causes of the partial success of the campaign were 
not difficult to audit. The effort to raise so large a sum 
of money was late in starting, and there was not time 
enough to make adequate preparation for its completion, 
There was a distressing reaction from the exhilaration of 
the war-time drives for funds, partly the result of too 
many appeals, partly due to the cost of living, partly to 
the heavy tax demands on people of means and usually 
The lim. 
itation of the Movement to denominations at the demand 


generous impulses, and several similar causes. 


of some of the participants sacrificed the assistance of 


several very strong interdenominational agencies which 
All these and 


other items were enumerated in the list of obstacles which 


would have lent strength to the enterprise. 


had slowed down the energies of the drive. 

But the real cause, as was apparent to all who faced 
the situation, the thing of which least was said in the open 
session, was the denominational spirit that from the first 
doomed the Movement to a limited success, and threaten- 
ed a complete failure. More than once the leaders spoke 
candidly of this fundamental weakness of the plan as it 
was developed. Yet they spoke without heat, as those who 
long ago discovered that they had been set to do a great 
work, and then deprived of the only asset by which it 
could hope for real success—actual unity of effort. 

When two years ago the missionary leaders sat down to- 
gether and studied the opportunity and responsibility of 
the post-war situation, they saw that two things were 
essential to the attainment of the vast objective of effective 
Protestant service in the new days of peril ahead—days 
far more difficult than the war. Those two 
things were a careful survey of the entire field, and a con- 
certed campaign to finance the splendid task of meeting 
the needs disclosed. The vision took the form, fair and 
inspiring, of the united churches rousing themselves to 
achieve the united work. It was said at that time by one 
of the most influential leaders in the American church that 
in a cause so holy and so compelling there was compulsion 
in the thought of a unified adventure, and that no dollar 


those of 
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of the funds raised should be spent in merely sectarian 
ways, or without the approval of all. 

It was that conception of the plan which first attracteq 
the sympathetic attention of the Christian public, and fired 
the imagination of the people. The assurance that the age 
of sectarian rivalry was closing, and that the churches 
actually could counsel and campaign together was alluring 
and convincing. It kindled a real glow of satisfaction all 
over the land. If the enterprise could have been carried 
through on that high level, a very different sequel would 
have been recorded. 

But a beginning had hardly been made before the self 
interest of denominationalism was disclosed as an obstruc- 
tion. One after another several of the cooperating bodies 
served notice that for one reason and another they found 
it impossible to agree to the original plan. One had just 
made a financial drive, and could not repeat the process for 
some time to come, though it has since discovered that it is 
both necessary and practicable to put on almost at once a 
greater drive than the first one. Another found that ob- 
jection to the Movement as a united plan was so pro- 
nounced in its ranks that only a solemn covenant that it 
should be permitted to conduct its own campaign in its 
own way cleared the path for any participation at all. 
Other found equally convincing reasons 
for lending only a partial support. So instead of a united 
program and a concerted drive for funds, the Interchurch 
World Movement was compelled to content itself with a 
“united simultaneous” campaign, a deliberately confusing 


denominations 


and self-annihilating term. 

In the back of all minds at the Cleveland meeting was 
It was once and again given ex- 
pression by the leaders, who more than all others had 
suffered from its blighting force. When that charge was 
made it was with a closer approach to indignation than in 
any other moment of the conference. All other phases 
of the matter were freely discussed,—the heavy expenses 
necessitated, the many cases of ineffective personnel, the 


this humiliating truth. 


attempt to cover too many areas, some of which were 
being well administered by other agencies, the disappear- 
ance of the so-called “Class B” givers, every one of whom 
was included, in more or less remote ways, within the 
elastic relationship of some one of the denominations. 

But there was no uncertainty as to the real cause of the 
debacle. 

The representatives of the denominations that had most 
offended against the spirit of comradeship made frequent 
efforts at defense. They insisted that denominational 
agencies, modes of operation, prejudices, likes and dis- 
likes, had tied their hands and compelled them to act as 
they had done. But the fact remained in all its brutal 
baldness that the denominations which entered the Move- 
ment with a show of sincerity and an apparent desire to 
unite in a great cause had actually destroyed the hope of 
its success by their separative tactics. 

It was a true and pregnant word that was uttered by 
one of the members of the committee when he said, “We 
have had many confessions here today,—confessions of 
mistake, and of over-confidence, and of miscalculation. 
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But we have not had the humbling confession and 
repentance of the sin and shame of our divisions, which 
have made this experience possible.” 

In the face of the seemingly insurmountable difficulties, 
the committee took up with courage the task of revision 
and amendment of the plan. Drastic reductions were 
made in the expense budget, and it was proposed that the 
campaign should go forward until the most pressing of the 
obligations were met and the cooperating agencies were 
relieved of the very serious burdens under which they 
were struggling. The Finance Committee wrestled with 
its problems far into the night, and at times went down 
to a deeper depth of trouble than any that had been dis- 
closed during the day sessions. Then on the following 
day the Field Force was gathered, with such of the 
committee as could remain, and with fine devotion and 
self-sacrificing spirit not only planned to continue the 
drive but pledged a considerable sum to start the new 
effort. 

While these paragraphs are being put into type the 
General Committee is holding another meeting in New 
York, called as an emergency measure to review the whole 
situation in the light of a through ad interim study of 
the latest reports from the churches. Every friend of co- 
operative work in America, every Christian who longs for 
the progress of the church, and fears the reaction that may 

me from any apparent failure of great plans, will be 
much in prayer for the divine blessing upon the men and 
women who are leading in this impressive work. It must 

t be allowed to fail of its purpose. Such an issue would 
retard the work of Christianity a generation. What is 
needed is the quiet and humbling mastery of the lesson of 
the futility of divided effort and the longing of men and 

men of good will throughout the nation for a real join- 


the forces that claim fellowship with our Lord in 


ny of 


imperial tasks to which he is summoning his church. 


America’s Literary Center 


HICAGO has long been known as the stockyards 


city, and is no longer sensitive to whatever implica- 
cations there may be in that title. It is, however, 
something of a shock to this uproarious center to have 
thrust upon it the honor and responsibility of the first city 
of the country in literature. Yet, nothing less than that 
the place now given to Chicago by the leader among 
present-day American literary critics, Mr. H. L. 
Mencken, author of “Prejudices.” In an articlé just 
published in the London Nation, Mr. Mencken passes a 
few ill-smelling bouquets to other cities of the country, 
then flings a veritable haystack of roses at the city on the 
lake. New York he calls “shoddily cosmopolitan, second 
rate European, extraordinarily cringing,” and he declares 
there are not more than two or three New York writers 
in practice today who are worthy of serious consideration ; 
furthermore, he believes that “scarcely a book of capital 
importance to the national literature has come out of the 
town for a generation.” Says Mr. Mencken of New York 
and New Yorkers: 
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Life buzzes and coruscates on Manhattan island, but the 
play of ideas is not there. The New York spirit, for all the 
gaudy pretentiousness of the town, is a spirit of timidity, of 
regularity, of safe mediocrity. The typical New Yorker, 
whether artist or mere trader, feels the heavy hand of the 
capitalistic bourgeoisie upon him at all times. He is always 
looking over his shoulder furtively, in fear that he may have 
done something that is not approved and so brought down 
upon himself some inexplicable penalty Here are the great 
rewards, but here also are the inviolable taboos Che indi- 
vidual, facing that relentless regimentation, is afraid to be 
himself. Above all, he is afraid to be an American. 


Joston, according to Mr. Mencken, is “tragically dead, 
intellectually” ; Philadelphia is “an intellectual slum” ; the 
life and color are gone from San Francisco; Washing- 
ton, St. Louis, New Orleans and Baltimore are all “over- 
grown villages.” For Chicago, hog butcher for the 
world, he reserves this tribute: 


In Chicago there is the mysterious something that makes for 
individuality, personality, charm; in Chicago a spirit broods 
upon the face of the waters. Find a writer who is indubitably 
an American in every pulse beat, snort and adenoid, an Ameri- 
can who has something new and peculiarly American to say 
and who says it in an unmistakable American way, and rine 
times out of ten you will find that he has some sort of con- 
nection with the gargantuan and inordinate abattoir by Lake 
Michigan—that he was bred there or got his start there or 
passed through there in the days when he was young and 
tender. 

Some of the names listed which lend luster to our 
erstwhile hog-killing city are: Dreiser, Sherwood Ander- 
son, Miss Cather, Mrs. Mary S. Watts, Masters, Sand- 
burg, Tarkington, George Ade, Herrick, Henry B. Fuller 
and Winston Churchill. True enough, it is stretching Mr. 
Mencken's theory somewhat to drag in Booth Tarkington 
and Winston Churchill, but he holds that it was the Chi- 
cago influence that moulded the work of these and other 
writers who at first seem out of place in a list of Chicago 
literary celebrities. For, he declares, Chicago as plainly 
don inates the entire Central region of the country as 
Edinburgh dominates all Scotland. 

Looking toward the future, Mr. Mencken sees hope of 
“a reaction toward freedom in ideas, and toward a sane 
and self-respecting nationalism,” only by way of Chicago. 
For this critic is a pessimist in his attitude toward present 
conditions. He finds the literature of the country, at this 

oment, “in a state bordering upon paralysis.” The war, 
he declares, has greatly augmented imitativeness, and 
worse than that, has strengthened the puritan machinery 
for putting down intellectual experiment and enterprise. 
The reaction, he believes, will not come from New York, 
for she is “too timorous.” It will come from Chicago. 

All this is a very delightful encomium on the great city, 
whose citizens invest its future with most unrestricted hope 
—all of it up to the point where Mr. Mencken tries 
to account for this remarkable literary development. 
“What lies at the bottom of this,” he says, “is the ele- 
mental curiosity of a simple and somewhat ignorant people 
—the naive delight of hog butchers, freight handlers, and 
stackers of wheat, in the grand clash and clatter of 
ideas!” After all, what about this Mencken—is he a 
reliable critic or not? 
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Pity the Blind 


N FRONT of the public market house of one of our 

large cities a blind man sat every week-day for thirty 

years. Ostensibly he sold matches, but in reality he was 
a common beggar, allowed the illegal opportunity for 
mendicancy by police and public, because of his infirmity. 
He was unkempt and forlorn in appearance, and his pite- 
ous monotonous chant, “Pity a poor blind man! Pity a poor 
blind man!” had a haunting quality that led passers hastily 
to settle with their consciences by pouring their spare 
At the end of the 
thirty years some one reported to the authorities that the 
blind 


entire block of tenements by the wise investment of his 


change into the cup which he held out. 


man had become rich,—that he had acquired an 


pennies. 


Strange though it might seem, when the story 


appeared in the newspapers there were many amused 


chuckles but no complaints. Persons who had regularly 
contributed to the blind beggar’s fortune did not grudge 
him their gifts. What was a fortune to a blind man? Let 
him have his houses and lands. He was still blind, and 
therefore poor. 

rhe glory of the May-time fills a responsive soul with 
thoughts that “lie too deep for tears’’ and are infinitely 
too joyous for laughter. The mild and daily deepening 
green of nieadows, the vivid color of wheat-fields, the pale 
flush of orchards, the blue of the sky softly veiled here 
and there by the gray-white of passing clouds,—these 
bring a longing for the expression of what we are glad, 
in spite of that longing, can never be expressed. For who 
would wish to confine in words that which is so essentially 
of the spirit? Yet there are persons who can drive over 
country roads in May thinking more of the speed of their 
cars than of the loveliness of God’s world. Shall we then 
No; for they are blind. 
world in which we 
Men 
Like a little child just learning to handle 
itself they use their new-found powers awkwardly and 


destructively. 


grudge them their speed ? 
The 


mysterious 


human live is a-tremble with 


forces. and nations are discovering 


themselves 


often One must indeed be without any 


prophetic instinct if he fail to discern in the signs of the 
times possibilities of eternal import for good or evil, yet 
there are many persons whose chief concern is in their 


industrial stocks or in their respective political parties. It 
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is not worth while to grudge them their material posses- 
sions, for never have such possessions seemed more 
meaningless. But what an unspeakable calamity if the 
world must come to depend for guidance in such an hour 
upon a race of blind men! 


The Lost Tooth 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 


HE daughter of the daughter of Keturah came unto 
our habitation, and she sought the Cookie Box of 

Keturah. And thus did Keturah’s own children in 
And thus have I done often. 
never eat one Cookie. 


Save that | 
I can eat none and I can eat four 
or five, but I cannot eat one of the Cookies of Keturah and 
stop. And the little the Cookies of 
Keturah. And I think that there will always be Cookies 
in her Cookie Box. 

Now as the damsel ate she cried out in terror. 

And I wondered what had happened unto her, for that 
is not the way the Cookies of Keturah affect people. 
And she said, 


their day. 


maiden ate of 


And she cried not in pain, but in terror. 
Oh, Grandpa! My tooth has come out! 

And she held up a tiny front tooth in her little hand. 

Now the loss of a Tooth is a matter of some importance 
to me; for I fear lest the time come when the grinders 
cease because they are few. But I knew that for her it 
was not a serious matter. 

And I said, Fear not. It is of no consequence. 

And she said, Oh, Grandpa, canst thou put it back? 

And I told her that I could not, and that I would not 
if I could. 

And she understood it not, but she was comforted when 
she saw that I did not share her fear. 
The teeth that 
God gave thee when teeth first came unto thee, were baby 


And I said, Have no fear, my little girl. 


teeth, and they will leave thee one by one, and fall out. 
Trouble not thyself, for there shall grow others in their 
place that will be stronger and better and last longer. 

And she was comforted. 

And I considered the losses of life, and the pain and 
the fear of them, and how they are even as the fear that 
was in the heart of the little maiden when she lost the 
JTocth Yea, I went where people suffered by reason of 
losses which I could not explain so easily, and my words 
cf comfort had behind them no knowledge of what 
blessing God should provide instead of the thing that had 
been taken away. 

But I remembered that it is written in the Word of God 
how God hath provided Some Better Thing. 

And I took the little pearly tooth from the hand of the 
little maiden, and she sat upon my knee and ate the residue 
of her Cookie, and I stroked her Golden Hair, and I 
prayed unto God for all those who have losses in life and 
who know not how God shall provide any better thing in 
place of them. 

For their sorrow is like unto the sorrow of the daugh- 
ter of the daughter of Keturah, and there are times when 
my wisdom stoppeth short of their need. 





The Futility of Preaching 


By John Spargo 


HEN I first became associated with the Socialist 

movement, many years ago, one of the subjects 

very seriously and earnestly discussed was the 
use to which the churches ought to be put when the social 
revolution should have become a fait accompli. I quite 
well remember several debates upon this question, in 
which I participated with the customary ardor and dog- 
matism of youth. 

How terribly important it seemed then to have our 
minds made up concerning this very momentous question! 
The social revolution was very near; in fact, so near that 
we were already somewhat frightened by the noise of its 
approach. We walked as men whom God or Destiny had 
appointed to save the world through the chaos and guide 
its course aright. 
of our faith. 


Social efficiency was the very marrow 
There must be order, harmony, conserva- 
In our most 
apocalyptic moods we were very practical and worldly- 
wise. That was our pride. Our feet were planted on the 
earth the while we reached to the stars. Naturally, there- 
fore, the very practical question of how best to use the 
churches appealed to us. All over the land there were 
buildings, many of them large and beautiful, which ought 
to be used to the best advantage. It was our ordained 
task to determine exactly what that was. 


tion of energy and freedom from waste. 


It is interesting to recall now, after the lapse of more 
than a quarter of a century, that we all took it for granted 
that in the new social order the churches would no longer 
be needed for the purpose for which they were originally 
intended. We did not need to argue this at all: we ac- 
cepted it as something axiomatic. Religion was part of 
the old order that was passing; all things were to be made 
new. In the new social order its place would be taken by 
an ethical consciousness rationally derived and independ- 
ent of “emotionalism” and “superstition.” A few of the 
iider men, in whom the fierce spirit of the religion-versus- 
science controversy inspired by the Darwinian discoveries 
still raged, were aggressively hostile to religion. Most of 
us were not warlike, however, but simply indifferent and 
somewhat supercilious in our pride of intellect. We were 
good-naturedly tolerant to the warlike spirits on both sides, 
as we could afford to be, sure as we were that the religious 
question would soon cease to be. Our mental attitude was 
as far removed from that of our aggressively atheistic 
comrades as it was from that of those French Socialists 
of an earlier day who at their banquets drank toasts “To 
Christ, the Father of Socialism,” and “To the coming of 
God on earth,” and who hung in their meeting rooms the 
picture of Christ, inscribed “Jesus of Nazareth, the first 
representative of the people.” 


CHURCHES AS OPEN FORUMS 


In these days of public forums in churches, when it is a 
ommon practice for Protestant churches to be used as 
forums for the discussion of the great political and 


economic questions of the day, one remembers with mild 
amusement that in our discussions of long ago we were 
pretty generally agreed that this should be the use of most 
of the churches in the new social order. I remember an 
address made in one of those debates in which I pointed 
out with due gravity and impressiveness that while most 
of the nonconformist churches were admirably suited to 
this use, very few of the large Anglican and Roman 
Catholic churches and cathedrals 


were, because their 


Gothic architecture spoiled them as auditoriums. 
Perhaps my readers will be indulgent and pardon me if 
I digress here to refer briefly to a theory of mine that 


Gothic architecture was responsible for the deterioration 
of English oratory; that the oratorical superiority of the 
nonconformist ministers of England over their brethren 
of the Anglican church was due very largely to the fact 
that their places of worship were better auditoriums. It 
is very difficult to get proper acoustics in a large Gothic 
church or cathedral. This leads to slovenly enunciation. 
The good pulpit orator is at a disadvantage. There is very 
little to distinguish him from the inferior man. 
and the 
The might be ever 
so plain or ugly, but they were usually so constructed that 
people could hear what was being said. 


The merits 


of the one defects of the other are equally 


obscured. nonconformist 


“chapels’ 
The good pulpit 
orator gained appreciation; the poor preacher’s defects 
were made piain. I would rot now stress this theory of 
the baleful influence of Gothic architecture on oratory, but 
—well, there is “something in it.” 

THE 


GOTHIC PROBLEM 


To return: we wanted to use for public forums all the 


church auditoriums which were suited to that purpose. 
The great Gothic churches and cathedrals presented a dis- 
tinct problem. On the one hand, many of them were of 
great beauty and the beauty was often associated with 
historic interest. Some lacked beauty but were of great 
historical interest and value, great memorials of past effort 
and glory. To destroy these would be vandalism such as 
we were not capable of The use of such 
ecclesiastical structures as these in the new social order 
was not a matter to be easily agreed upon. The plan that 
found most them 


museums. 


favoring. 


favor was to convert into civic 

Just as we discussed this subject in the latter part of 
the nineteenth century, so others before us were dis- 
cussing it in the latter part of the eighteenth century. 
Even amid the clamor and stress of the French revolu- 
tion, men discussed it. I imagine that even as we discuss 
it now so our grandchildren will discuss it with equal 
solemnity. The Christian religion and the Christian 
church will endure for a long time to come, changing from 
time to time as the sum of knowledge and enlightenment 
grows, but with the same motivation back of all. It is a 


human thing, this church, marred by the frailties and im- 
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perfections of our human kind, limited by the narrowness 
of our vision. It is as enduring as the life of humanity and 
so long as there is a future for men there will be a future 
for organized religion and for the church. 


RELIGION AN ENDURING FACT 

“Religion is not the transient emotional thing imagined 
by the adventurous minds who in the French Revolution 
decreed the abolition oi God and ‘n the middic of the 
nineteenth century forecasted the speedy disappearance of 
all religion, dispersed by science as darkness is dispersed 
by light. It will endure as long as humanity endures.” 
These words from a little book of mine published in 1915, 
entitled “Marxian Socialism and Religion,” seem to me to 
summarize a profound truth and to afford a sound basis 
Nothing 


for consideration of the nature of the church. 
else can take the place of religion in the hearts of millions 


of men. No social arrangements however ideally perfect, 
no ethical system, however exalted, will satisfy as sub- 
stitutes for religion. These things are temporal; they do 
not deal with the unseen spiritual things which are so vital 
to a large part of mankind. They do not offer any solu- 
tion of the great ultimate problems, any answer to the 
questionings which lie back of all religion. 

To avoid misunderstanding arising from the use of the 
word “religion” in a too general sense, let me make it 
quite clear that I have in mind the hypothesis that there 
exists a purposive Power or Being, called God, an eternal 
and infinite Being to whom man voluntarily subjects him- 
self and whom he worships. I have in mind that union of 
faith and conduct in which conduct is directed by faith 
in a superior power called God, to worship whom there is 
an omnipresent impulse. To define religion with perfect 
satisfaction is not easy—perhaps it is impossible. To me, 
however, it seems quite possible to indicate the essentials 
of religion in a brief definition. In the little book already 
quoted from I wrote: 

“We may define religion, then, as Man's belief in and 
worship of a supreme purposive Power (or powers) called 
God (or gods), and the regulation of his life according to 
what he believes to be the pleasure or desire, or the 
commands, of the God (or gods) worshipped.” 

In this sense I use the word religion here as implying 
acceptance of a certain hypothesis of the origin and 
governance of the universe and of man. Thoroughly 
that the Christian 


church—to which I do not belong, let me say in passing— 


aware there are many men, even in 
who apply the word religion to ethical codes and ethical 
conduct apart from belief in God, I cannot accept that 
as a legitimate use of the word. There can be no religion 


without a God to worship. 
PRIMARY FUNCTION OF THE CHURCH 


The primary function of the church, I take it, is to 
organize those whose impulse it is to worship God so that 
the worship may be more beautiful and, what is perhaps 
of greater importance, more helpful and inspiring to those 
so worshipping. As long as men and women believe in 
God and are conscious of dependence upon Him; as long 
as the belief in the immortality of the soul persists, so long 
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will there be organized religious worship. The forms of 
worship will change in the future as they have changed 
in the past, just as the conception of God and His nature 
changes from age to age. The God of hate feared by our 
forefathers is no more; the gloomy and forbidding aus- 
terity of their worship is banished. 

In my humble judgment, the church of the future will 
exist almost wholly for worship and devotion. What are 
called “social service functions,” at present so much in 
vogue, are, | believe, temporary features of church work, 
undertaken experimentally in an earnest endeavor to 
vitalize the church and relate it to something more 
definitely concerned with life than so much of its work 
has been in the past. The motive is admirable ; the method 
questionable. There is a very close relation between re- 
ligion and social service: “faith without works is dead,” 
and there is something wrong with a man’s religion if it 
does not make him socially-minded. Fraternalism and 
social justice are the first fruits of religion. 

It does not follow from these premises that the church 
as an organization of religious believers should undertake 
social services and experiments like day nurseries, infants’ 
milk depots, employment agencies, and the like. There is 
a very clear and distinct line to be drawn between the 
functions properly belonging to religious individuals and 
those properly belonging to the organizations which such 
individuals maintain for cooperative worship. Unless that 
distinction is observed, the church soon or late loses as a 
religious force. It may be fairly questioned whether all 
the social service work thus far undertaken by the Chris- 
tion church has done anything to advance social reform; 
whether it has not, on the contrary, retarded it. The 
church, in so far as it is effective as a church, is a good 
agency for promoting the social consciousness which will 
destroy involuntary poverty; it is not a good agency for 
carrying out the programme essential to the realization of 
that ideal. The church will, in the near future, I believe, 
leave programmes to individuals and to those organizations 
for social advancement in which citizens of all creeds and 
of no creed can unite. Its business is with the dynamics 
of progress, not with its programmes. 


BOLSHEVISM A SPIRITUAL PROBLEM 


The great tide of Bolshevism which has been surging 
through the civilized world is the result of a spiritual 
cataclysm. Bolshevism is a spiritual problem at bottom. It 
springs from soul-hunger. Millions of men and women 
have been living under a moral overstrain unexampled in 
the history of the world. Through the years of strife and 
destruction they have said—all of us have said—that the 
sacrifice could not be in vain; that out of it must come a 
new world. So millions have developed a Messianic hope 
and expectancy. In so far as the church has faced this 
fact it has done so only to the extent that its ministers 
have discussed programmes, and by their discussion added 
to the existing confusion. One pulpit thunders forth that 
the League of Nations is Heaven-inspired; another that 
it is a thing of evil. One pulpit rings with bitter denun- 
ciation of the labor unions; another proclaims their 


praise. Either there is nothing in religion definite enough 
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for the guidance of men through the maze of life's 
problems, or the preachers rely upon something else than 
its verities. 

Personally, I regard the pulpit as the weak spot in the 
church of today—its Achilles tendon. /t is very doubtful, 
to my mind, whether all the preaching that will be done in 
America during the next twelve months, let us say, will 
add as much to the well-being of America as the work of 
one honest, efficient farmer, or as that of a humble school 
teacher in some “little red schoolhouse.” 

Distinguishing the general work of the ministry from 
preaching for the moment, | believe that I am safe in say- 
ing that the judgments of preachers upon practically all 
public questions are held in less esteem than those of any 
other body of men in the land. Never in the world before 
was there a class commanding such a vast hearing and 
exercising so little influence. Men of affairs charged with 
big responsibilities, and dependent to a large extent upon 
public opinion, rarely heed the voices of the preachers. 
Recently a prominent United States Senator, a pillar of 
the church, by the way, was explaining to me his stand up- 
on a certain measure before Congress. “I try to act accord- 
ing to the wishes of my constituents whenever these are 
known to me,” he said. “In this case, most of the letters 
are on one side. Of course, I get lots of letters on the 
other side but mostly from preachers—and preachers’ 
opinions don’t count in matters of public importance.” 
That attitude I believe to be very general, and, what is 
more important, justified by the facts. 


PULPIT AN ANACHRONISM 
Preaching is not a man-sized job. 
anachronism in the modern world. 


The pulpit is an 
Preaching comes down 
) us from a past age, when few possessed Bibles and 
fewer still could read them for themselves. It 
necessary then when the believers assembled together to 
have someone read and explain the Word to them. Today 
when almost every person can read for himself, when 
Bibles can be purchased for a few cents, there is no need 
for such a service. The average man in the pew is quite as 
‘apable of reading the Bible and interpreting any passage 
That is 
probably the reason why the old-fashioned expository ser- 
mon and the sermon on doctrinal subjects are rarely heard 
in our cities nowadays. A modern reference Bible with 
maps, concordance, topical index and explanatory notes 
will enable any man or woman of ordinary intelligence to 
understand the vital portions of the Bible much better 
than the old-fashioned sermon so laboriously compiled as 
a Friday morning’s task with the aid of “Barnes’ Notes 
on the New Testament,” “Ellicott’s Commentary” and 
the “sermon-outlines” in some homiletic review. 

Where this is not frankly recognized and faced it is felt 
instinctively. This is evidenced by the fact that sermons 
which simply expound the meaning of selected Bible texts 
do not interest people. It is evidenced, too, by the char- 
acter of the sermons that are being preached. The old 
hour-long interpretation with its illustrations arranged as 
Firstly,” “Secondly,” “Thirdly” and “Finally Brethren” 
has given place to the fifteen minute “snappy talk” upon 


was 


which interests him as the average minister. 
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some topical subject or some abstract question. Sermon 
topics announced in a single issue of a daily paper before 
me include “The Shantung Question;” “The League of 
Nations;” “Is America In Danger of Bolshevism?” 
“Strikes and the Public;” “What Shall We Do With The 
Profiteer?” ; “Mr. Wells as a Prophet ;” “Armenia’s Cry.” 
I have not the slightest doubt that the preachers who 
chose these themes for their “sermons” kept to the old 
tradition of announcing a text from the Bible as a start- 
ing point. It is quite obvious, however, that they were 
only conforming to tradition in this, and that they were 
really giving political and sociological lectures from the 
pulpit. The old time “Lyceum” lecture has supplanted 
the sermon. 

This bad if 
Lyceum existed in the church. 
lecturer, like the Chautauqua lecturer of today, was a 
specialist. He had two or three lectures, each the product 
of much experience and study, which he delivered all 
He prepared a new lecture once a year 


the conditions of the 


The typical Lyceum 


would not be so 


over the country. 
perhaps. It was quite common for a single lecture to be 
the result of weeks or months of careful work. The 
lecturer had a definite message to give to all who desired 
to hear it. 


FUTILITY OF PREACHING 

Contrast this with the condition in which the average 
minister finds himself. He is practically under contract 
to have a new message to deliver every Sunday for ten 
His sermon is expected 
Now, even if the church 


or eleven months in the year. 
every Sunday at a fixed hour. 
drew to its ministry the ablest men in the country, it 
would be impossible for those men to perform such a task 
to advantage. Given an intelligent congregation, there is 
no earthly reason for supposing that any man can possibly 


have anything of importance to say to it week after week, 
There is no good reason why 


year in and year out. 
people of education and intelligence should go week after 
week to listen to any man, expecting him to have anything 
wise or useful to say upon the wide range of subjects 
covered by the programme of the up-to-date minister. 

I would not be dogmatic here, but I cannot resist the 
conclusion that the man of intellectual integrity and vision 
is at a big disadvantage in the ministry today. He may 
know enough about two or three subjects to justify him 
in addressing the congregation concerning them; he cannot 
possibly have anything like that justification for address- 
ing them week after week upon subjects of which he often 
knows far less than many of those who sit in the pews 
before him. 

Let us be quite frank about it: Do we not all know 
that many a sermon upon questions of great complexity 
and difficulty is composed as a result of reading a single 
ex-parte book, pamphlet or magazine article? How many 
sermons on the League of Nations, on Socialism, the 
Labor Problem and similar subjects, requiring profound 
and prolonged study for their understanding, have been 
written by men whose sole equipment was derived from 
reading a single presentation of one side? The average 
minister is a poor guide in matters sociological. Modera 
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industrial life is very complex and the adjustment of its 
problems requires a great deal of highly specialized 
technical knowledge. The is as useless—and 
often as dangerous—as the novice in a machine shop. I 


amateur 


do not deny, of course, that there are ministers who are 
They 
On the whole, however, the ministry 
unfits a man to be a guide in such matters. 

Even the moral and spiritual problems of the educated 
and enlightened man of today are largely beyond the 
grasp of minister of the church he The 
ministerial environment, and, 
The 
minister does not know from experience—except in very 
rare cases— anything of the problems which baffle and 
perplex the man of business, the public official, the pro- 
fessional 


eminently competent to deal with social problems. 
are specialists. 


the attends. 
life, 
generally, temperament, unite to produce this result. 


training, habits of 


man. Theological seminaries cannot give this 
nowledge; it cannot be learned from books or other- 
wise acquired second-hand. It can only come from per- 
Men have not thus 
known the problems which beset men, their temptations 
and their perplexities can give very little help to others. 
When we remember these things it is easy to understand 
why the pulpit of today possesses so little influence. 


sonal experience—from life who 


A PERSONAL CONFESSION 


This paper is so personal—so much in the nature of a 
personal confession—that a candid explanation of my own 
relation to the church may be pardoned. 
church as a social institution 


I believe in the 
In the little New England 
town where I live it is plainly apparent that the various 
churches embrace in their membership nearly all that is 
good and promising in the community. Any program for 
advancement must begin with and depend upon these. No 
other evidence of the social value of the institution is 
needed. Its destruction would be a grave loss, a set-back 
to civilization. For this reason I gladly support the church. 
So much is an act of patriotism; a civic duty. Only rarely 
do I attend the preaching services, however. When I go 
it is because I have reason to believe that the minister will 
have something to say upon the subject announced to 
make attendance worth while. More often I am quite 
indifferent to the minister’s opinion upon the subject he 
is announced to speak upon. I know that I can get more 
certain information, and a surer view of the subject, if 
I spend the evening at home reading about it, or, perhaps, 
talking with a friend or neighbor who knows the subject 
at first hand. 

So much for the preacher and his discussion of the 
great issues of the day. When it comes to my personal 
problems I find the church of singularly little use. If my 
problems were doctrinal, if theological questions troubled 
me, or if I were perplexed concerning the meaning of 
certain passages of scripture, I should probably go to my 
minister for help. But my problems are very different; 
they are the problems which arise in connection with a 
life which is as foreign to the minister as the life of the 
Eskimo is foreign to the Hottentot. He would not under- 
stand my problem probably would not see it as a problem 
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at all. For help—for a helpful ministry if you please— 
I go to men of similar experience, men who have faced the 
same problems who can understand and help. 

The church endure and continue to exert a 
beneficent influence for righteousness. 


will 
It”will continye 
to develop collective worship of the Eternal and Infinite, 
It will find in this and in the development of spiritual 
idealism a_ sufficiently large undertaking without 
amateurishly bungling in the great sociological laboratory, 
It will promote social consciousness and social justice, not 
in terms of programme—-where so muc': is tentative and 
experimental—but in terms of fundamental feeling and 
character. Finally, it will develop a new type of ministry 
It will not require preachers and lecturers trained to the 
superficiality of mind that is necessary for a man who has 
to make an address at a stated hour every Sunday, and to 
deal with a great many questions only a few of which he 
can possidly know enough about to justify him in talking 
about them from the pulpit. It will not tolerate in its 
ministry men who have lived and sinned, fought and 
conquered, fallen and risen again; men whose counsel 
will come from deep wells of experience, whose souls 
have been crushed in the Gethsemane of life and tortured 
upon its Golgotha. 
So much I hope. 


Spoiling Greatness 
By Joseph Ernest McAfee 


HE prophets are mangled by their disciples after 
they have been murdered by their foes. What abom- 
inations Abraham Lincoln, scarce cold in his grave, 

is held sponsor for! Calvinistic theologians have made 
a caricature of the Genevan Statesman, who in truth 
stands among potent and wholesome social 
forces in human history. It would be sad to believe that 
the Wesleys were all and only what modern and interven- 
ing Methodisms have found them. 

The last and devoutest prayer of the great might well 
be, “Deliver us from our disciples!” 

We commit sacrilege when we so incontinently idolize 
useful. So far from honoring, we profane their 
This vice, already so glaring, must eventually 
compel a reordering of the tests of greatness. Shall ob- 
scurity be found the only sure defense of the worthy great? 
The pander and demagogue alone make fame the end of 
their existence. Why, then, should the great dead be 
measured by the height and spread of their notoriety? 

Adulating disciples fall out among themselves, and 
make a sorry spectacle of their idol. Theodore Roosevelt 
is not safely in his tomb before opposing schools of politics 
and embittered leaders of political factions snatch for 
his mantle. They drown in the din of their foolish 
contradictions a voice which never failed of straightfor 
ward speech. This man, thank you, gentlemen, was wont 
to speak for himself. 

The fact is all have rights in the great dead. When a 
man gives himself to public service he belongs to the pub 
lic, and his memory is the common trust. No group of 


the most 


the 
memory. 
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faction can establish proprietary rights. The attempt to 
gain private possession is grand larceny, which, to be 
sure, cannot be punished by incarceration in a jail, yet 
should not fail of its proper reward. Intimate friends 
rush forward to speak for the great, with authority to 
define their parts, to interpret their thoughts, to re-declare 
their utterances on great issues, and mouth modifications 
to fit the caprices of a new day. A clarified public senti- 
ment should make short work of such presumptions. 

Personal friends cannot produce credentials as spokes- 
men for the great; as public interpreters they are irre- 
vocably disqualified. They do not and cannot know their 
subject for the purposes for which alone the great show 
large social value. 

The private life of a public person has bearing upon his 
public usefulness. But the bearing is much the same as 
the chemical composition of food, as touching its edibility. 
A robust layman eats and leaves the rest to the obscurity 
of the laboratory. He accepts conclusions and demonstra- 
tions; he does not follow secret processes. And in this 
event he reposes confidence in the cool science of the 
analyst, not the unctious sentimentality of the partisan or 
poet who strays into the laboratory and dabbles in the 
liquors and powders of the scientist. The curious are 
casually interested in the gossip of a sentimental personal 
friend of a great man, but no intelligent public will resort 
to such for its bible of reference. The author who, down 
to date, has produced the standard biography of Theodore 
Roosevelt belonged to an opposing political party, and 
claimed little personal friendship with him in the flesh. 
The biography for the centuries will be written by one 
who never saw him in the flesh, and never felt the charm 
or repulsion of his personal eccentricities. 

More by adulation than by defamation the great are 
spoiled. 

It is a fearsome thing to yield one’s self to the common 
purpose. The public servant needs draw upon a courage 
which few of those who leap into the glare of notoriety 
can muster. To be great is to be self-immolating. It is to 
burn one’s self at the stake before yielding to the man- 
handling of the crowd. It is to lose personal friends, to 
be a stranger to those who would cling close and play the 
parasite. For it is tragically true that most friendships 
are selfish and are maintained for private gain. The 
great seem lonely because they give themselves without 
reserve to the good of all. They commune with the mass 
and miss the fondling of the few. 

How, then, think you, would God, the All-Great, be 
worshipped? In the patter and palaver which we use? A 
regal throne? A Brow crowned with Majesty? The Lord 
of Creation? The Potentate of Destiny? Tut, tut! and 
Faugh! 

The God of Nature with sublime modesty conceals him- 
self in smooth-working laws, sends his rain upon the just 
and the unjust, guarantees with impartial exactitude that 
any and all who shall seek shall find, and learn, and gain 
the measured reward. Fawning wins no favors in this 
fair arena. 

The God of Moral Destinies is enshrined in humble 
flesh, is born, and strives, saws wood and planes boards, 
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loves and does the day’s work, suffers and grows weary, 
“in majesty” goes mounted upon an ass, a colt the foal of 
an ass, and thus rides on to death. What disgusting flum- 
meries our gaudy, power-worshipping theologies have add- 
ed to this revelation of moral sublimity ! 

The All-Great is the All-Loving. There needs no surer 
test of greatness. 


VERSE 


Anchored to the Infinite 

HE builder who first bridged Niagara’s gorge, 

Before he swung his cable, shore to shore, 
Sent out across the gulf his venturing kite 
Bearing a slender cord for unseen hands 
To grasp upon a further cliff and draw 
A greater cord, and then a greater yet; 
Till at last across the chasm swung 
The cable—then the mighty bridge in air! 


So we may send our little timid thought 
Across the void, out to God’s reaching hands 
Send out our love and faith to thread the deep 
Thought after thought until the little cord 

Has greatened to a chain no chance can break, 
And—we are anchored to the infinite! 


EDWARD MARKHAM. 


God Knows 


HO knows? God knows; and what he knows 
Is well and best. 
The darkness hideth not from him, but glows, 
Clear as the morning or evening rose 
Of east or west. 


Wherefore man’s strength is to sit still: 
Not wasting care 

To antedate to-morrow’s good or ill; 

Yet watching meekly, watching with good will, 
Watching to prayer. 


Some rising or some setting ray 
From east or west, 

If not to-day, why then another day 

Will light each dove upon the homeward way 
Safe to her nest. 


CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI. 


A Question 


SAW the Son of God go by 
Crowned with the crown of Thorn, 

“Was it not finished, Lord?” I said, 
“And all the anguish borne?” 


He turned on me His awful eyes: 
“Hast thou not understood? 
Lo! Every soul is Calvary, 
And every sin a Rood.” 


RACHAEL ANNAND TAYLOR. 
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Intervention in Nicaragua: 
Military or Missionary? 


By Howard E. Jensen 


Teguicigolpa, Honduras, April 15, 1920 

TER spending nearly two weeks in the Republic 

of Nicaragua we have come away with a more 

kind'y feeling for the shortcomings of her people. 
The major portion of her population live on the hot, semi- 
arid Coastal Plain around the great lakes of Managua and 
Nicaragua, and between these lakes and the Pacific Ocean. 
This densely populated plain lies but twelve degrees north 
of the equator and has an elevation of approximately a 
hundred feet above the sea. At this season of the year the 
sun stands directly overhead at noonday and a man’s 
feet fully occupy the shadow cast by his body, unless 
indeed his body be exceptionally large or his feet dis- 
proportionately small. One walks the streets, creeping 
close to the walls to avail oneself of the kindly shadow 
of the overhanging eaves, devoutly wishing for a breeze. 

Sut should a breeze arise it comes so laden with dust 
that one wishes for the calm again. 

This is the height of the dry season in Nicaragua. 
November first the trade blow 
Atlantic, the fever-laden 
jungles of the East Coast, but leaving the interior lake 


Beginning about winds 


steadily from the deluging 
region and the Pacific Coastal Plain entirely devoid of 
precipitation until the winds from the west bring the rain 
Under such conditions 
of climate one’s energy rapidly oozes away, and one’s 
good resolutions to strenuous and effective effort go to 
pave the way that leads to that proverbially warmer clime, 


clouds about the middle of May. 


the exact location and character of which, I am told, 
theologians of the present day are no longer so certain as 
were their scholastic fathers. 


\ “DEFENCE REACTION” 


Doubtless our new-found sympathy for the Nicaraguan 
character is a type of what the social psychologists call 
a “defense reaction.” For the amount of completed work 
bearing witness to the passing of the last two weeks is 
pitifully small. Our firm resolution carefully to write out 
our studies of these countries as we pass through them 
has availed nothing against the climate, and we have 
arrived in the Honduran hills with a minimum of notes 
and a maximum of undigested memories. If, then, 
Nicaragua has a dearth of men active in developing the 
natural resources and reconstructing the economic and 
social life of the republic, and a plethora of men sitting 
in the shade and talking politics, we are inclined to be 
lenient in our judgment as a mere matter of self- 
justification. 

Politics has been one of Nicaragua’s greatest curses. 
With the possible exception of Honduras, it has suffered 
more from revolutions than any other Latin American 
republic. Since 1912, however, the country has had peace, 
enforced by a company of United States marines, en- 
camped on the outskirts of the capital at Managua. These 


marines, it must be remembered, are in the country at the 
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invitation of the Nicaraguan government itself. In 1912 
the Secretary of War, General Mena, rebelled against the 
administration of his chief, President Diaz. The 
revolutionists seized the American owned railway and its 
boats upon the lakes, and for several days the American 
legation in the capital itself was under shell fire. 

The American minister then requested from the govern- 
ment the adequate protection of American life and 
property daily being menaced by the revolutionary armies, 
The Nicaraguan minister of Foreign affairs informed him 
that owing to the troubled state of the country such pro- 
tection could not be guaranteed, and explained that it 
would be necessary for the American minister to request 
American forces if he wished to be assured protection. In 
response to this suggestion, American forces entered the 
republic. The revolution was suppressed, and the con- 
tinued presence of about a hundred marines has sufficed 
to prevent any further uprising since that date. 


NICARAGUA AND AMERICA 


The question of the right or wrong of this occupation 
would require more extended treatment than can be given 
Suffice it to say that in our own conversations with 
the leaders of both the Conservative party in control of 
the government and the Liberal or Opposition party, we 
have found unanimous in the conviction that 
Nicaragua’s future peace and progress depends upon the 
friendly aid of the United States. Nicaraguans do not 
object to the avowed policy of the United States to see 


here. 


them 


that constitutional government and civil peace are main- 
But they do object when the 
American Government uses its influence, as it has recently 


tained in Central America. 


done in Nicaragua, to maintain in power a political party 
which they claim would be repudiated in a free election 
by eighty percent of the people. 

Nicaragua, as perhaps no other Latin Republic, is look- 
ing to the United States for leadership in all phases of 
her national life. Our influence has until the present time, 
It has 
been disinterested and unselfish, if not at all times wise. 
For eight years there has been peace throughout the 
republic. During this period the finances of the country 
have been reorganized. Under American leadership the 
currency has been established on a gold basis so that 
Nicaraguan National Bank notes are the only ones in 
Central America which circulate at par alongside of those 
of the United States Federal Reserve. Since 1911 the 
customs collectorship has been under the direction of an 
American, Col. Clifford D. Ham, who has reorganized the 
service, and succeeded in eliminating most of the in- 
efficiency and graft of the native administration. Under 
these influences the national debt has been reduced, new 
loans negotiated on terms more favorable to the govern- 
ment, the claims against the state for property destroyed 
during the revolutions scaled down to just proportions, 
the railway, banking and customs service enormously im- 
proved and the basis of economic progress laid in civil 
peace. 

But Nicaragua’s real problems lie deeper than politics 
and economics. They concern the fundamental social and 


however, been exclusively political and economic. 
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spiritual attitude and outlook of her people. Their solu- 
tion is not to be accomplished by bankers and statesmen 
alone. These give society a new framework. They do 
not give it a new life. And unless this people can be 
given a new life, unless its whole attitude and outlook 
can be changed, unless it can be born again, there is little 
hope that its future will be better than its past when once 
the military forces of the United States are removed. Only 
the peaceful penetration of the republic by consecrated 
men and women who shall awaken her people to a new 
intellectual, moral and spiritual life, who shall train their 
intelligence and by the contagion of example inspire them 
with high ideals of Christian citizenship, will avail for the 
final solution of the Nicaraguan problem. 


WITHOUT ADEQUATE BUILDINGS 


\ery little work of this character has been done. There 
s not an adequate evangelical church building in the 
country. There is not a single hospital nor is there a 
single building in the. entire republic built and used for 
mission school purposes. Aside from the work done by 
the Moravians on the Atlantic Coast, which on account of 
ts lack of communication with the rest of the country 
and of its economic dependence upon the American fruit 
ompanies is practically a foreign land. Nicaragua has 
nly two small mission schools in charge of trained foreign 
teachers. The entire foreign mission staff in this section 
numbers eight workers, five being connected with the 
Raptist station at Mangua and three with the Central 
American Mission. In addition to these there are a few 
independent sectarian workers whose presence is a hin- 
jrance rather than a help. One such whom we met in- 
formed us that he used to be a Methodist before his con- 
ersion but praised the Lord that he is now free and not 
2 member of any church. 

The great need of Nicaragua is an adequate staff of 
missionaries properly trained and equipped to carry out a 
onstructive campaign of educational, social and medical 
work. Such a program will allay the suspicion of the 
masses and create an atmosphere of good will in which 
the religious message of the missionary can be heard. It 
will also provide a laboratory in which the native converts 
‘an work out in concrete experience the meaning of the 
Christian faith in its larger social aspects. Moreover, 
such a program of missionary occupation will receive the 
support of the native leaders. A hundred years of effort 
has left them with eighty per cent of the population outside 
of the larger cities illiterate, living in indescribable filth 
and squalor, their vitality sapped by disease and vice and 
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their spiritual life distorted by the crude superstitions of 
their pagan Indian forefathers, surviving and dominating 
the religious life of the present in spite of, if not indeed 
because of, their nominal allegiance to the Roman Catholic 
church. 

When the challenge came to the United States to restore 
peace and establish economic justice between a bankrupt 
nation and its creditors, President Taft, declaring that we 
had a moral mandate for Nicaragua, accepted the chal- 
lenge. Today Nicaragua presents a spiritual challenge to 
the church. Will the church respond? Refusal to accept 
this spiritual mandate for the reconstruction of the entire 
intellectual, social and spiritwal life of the republic will 
mean the prolongation of a people’s agony and the post- 
ponement of its hopes. For such a refusal we shall have 
to pay the price in terms of continued military occupation 
and consequent increasing ill will and suspicion on the 
part of the Latin American peoples. American interven- 
tion in Nicaragua is inevitable. Shall it be by marines or 
by missionaries? The church must answer and her answer 
ought to be immediate. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
The Bible’s Inspiration 


Epitok THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

Smr: Your article “The Bible and the Modern World” in 
issue of Feb. 19 is the kind of writing I like to see. I am 
writing a word to say that the “protest” by Mr. Waggoner, 
in the issue of April 29 seems to miss the mark. Mr. Wag- 
goner seems to be of the mind that since “all scripture given 
by inspiration of God is profitable,’ etc., “it must there- 
fore have a superhuman origin, and be invested with “miracle.” 
This may not be the case. When Jesus talks of the heavenly 
Father feeding the birds and clothing the grass of the field 
he is not trying to tell how well the Father can perform 
“signs” but rather to show how we are to trust God. Then, 
when Paul talks of “God who worketh in you both to will 
and to work, for his good pleasure” he is thinking how 
God can work through the disciples when the human and the 
“divine” are all one and the same thing. Or again, when 
Paul says “There is no power but of God”’, refering to govern- 
ments, he is still thinking of God in the human and the 
human in the divine. 

Now, Mr. Editor, | am sure that some of us have put too 
much of the “miraculous” in the Scriptures for them to be 
easy of belief. We are trying to interpret an ancient Eastern 
book through a modern Western mind without reckoning with 
all the facts. And why should we expect that the cast of 
mind in which the Scriptures are found should be the final 
and last form of thought in which God would reveal himself 
to the world, anyway? The wonder element of the Bible may 
be misplaced by some other wonder element of our day. “In- 
spiration of God” is as well a human thing; and “no power 
but of God” is a human power also, but a good power. So 
let us say “Amen” to your sentence: “The Bible is a human 
record of a unique spiritual experience.” W. B. HARTER. 

Urbana, Illinois. 


Chicago Federation and the Bible 


in the Schools 


Epitor THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

Sir: I am informed by Dr. Henry F. Cope that he did not 
know of the regulation of the Chicago Church Federation, that 
the findings of any of the Commissions of the Federation must 
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be reviewed and adopted by the Board of Trustees before they 
are published. Lack of this information, no doubt, accounts 
for the erroneous statements made by Dr. Cope in his letter 
in The 'Christian Century of April 15. 

The Board of Trustees of the Chicago Church Federation 
at its meeting on March 1, 1920, adopted the following resolu- 
tion pertaining to the subject, “The Bible and the Public 
Schools”: 

“As religion, morality and knowledge are necessary to good 
government and the happiness of mankind, each teacher in the 
public schools of this state shall at the opening session of each 
schoo] day read a selection from the Bible of not fewer than 
ten verses and without comment.” 

herefore the official position of the Chicago Church Federa- 
tion is as stated in my article in The Christian Century of 
March 25. E. J. DAvis. 
‘Chicago 


With Apologies to Paul 


EpItoR THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 
Sir: What then? 
reading, that we 
that 
longer therein? 
The 


vital 


Shall we continue in much 
God How shall 
religious journalism, continue any 
that so read 
into the seriousness of 


shall we say 
may read widely? forbid. 


(it) 
Know ye 


we, are dead to 


not, many of us as 


Christian Century are baptized 
religious thought? 
Therefore we are immersed with such reading into new re- 


that like 


lated formulas and bloodless dogmas, even so we also should 


ligious zeal as the prophets were raised above be- 


walk in the newness of Christian thought and spirit. 
Keokuk, Ia. HvUELL WARREN 


BOOKS 


THE MODERN READER'S BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS. 
Moulton. No 
service to bibl 
“Modern 


make the 


By Prof. R. G. 
one has performed more notable and consistent 
Moulton. His 
effort to 
companionable 


cal studies in America than Dr 
Bible” 
various books of 
little 


literary 


consistent 
Holy Scripture 
volumes have 


Reader’s was the first 


works. Those become the property of 


all who appreciation of the Scriptures. In 


Pp SSECSS 


the present work Prof. Moulton has placed at the disposal of 


school teachers and biblical instructors an edition of the New 


Testament with introductions to the different books, arrange- 


ment of the text im a manner to illustrate literary forms, and 


notes at end of the volume offering suggestions regard- 


The 


obligation to 


ing difficult 
Bible 


scholar 


book places the friends of the 
prolific and 


passages 


under fresh this inspiring 
(Macmillan. $2.25.) 


GEORGIAN POETRY, 1918-1919. 
which seems to make its abode for the most part 


Over against the work of the 
radical muse, 
in America, and especially around Chicago, is to be set the 
such English 
Robert Nichols 
Though there is much realism in the 


more conservative and traditional product of 


Drinkwater, W. H. 


and Siegfried Sassoon. 


writers as John Davies, 


English work, one feels that there is less grasping after re- 
There is 
fourth 


American verse. 
This is the 
(Putnam. $2.50.) 


alistic “effects” than in the current 


more mellowness, less crustiness collec- 


tion of “Georgian Poetry.” 
THE YALE SHAKESPEARE. 
new edition of Shakespeare in two editions, one for school 
and popular use, the other in more elaborate binding. Two 
recently added volumes are “As You Like It” and “Timon of 
Athens.” (Yale. 60 cents, cloth.) 


The Yale Press is bringing out 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
A Good Start* 


r4 “Wiis begun is half done”—so the old adage goes, 

If we only had this fragment of the history of 

Saul, we might feel that here was a wonderfy| 
king, but alas, we are compelled to read his later story, and 
what a narrative of egotism, insanity and destruction it turns 
out to be. To begin well, therefore, by no means guarantees 
a grand finale. It seems a far cry from this beautiful tale of 
today to the moment when a king falls upon his own miserable 
sword—but it is all in the same life-time. 

A New York preacher of no little fame recently dis. 
coursed upon the fact that a man’s worst temptations come 
after he has reached the age of forty-five. His argument was 
that up to that age a man is conquering, striving, construct- 
ing: thus all of his energies are absorbed. But at the age of 
forty-five he surveys his work, takes a breath and finds out 


what a worm he is! 


He is not president; he is not a million- 
aire; he is not a Senator. Outside the circle of his immediate 
who he is. If he died, the 
morning paper would give him about one inch of space and in 
a week he would be as completely forgotten as a horse that 
had laid down in the stall and died. No picture, no poem, no 
book, no bridge, no building existed to bear witness to his 


neighborhood, nobody knows 


genius—he was just a plain, very common, every-day, ordinary 
man; the kind that come by the gross. The moment of dis- 
What to do? Well, 
why not get a bit of the pleasure he had so far denied him- 
self? 


illusionment is the age of forty-five. 
Thus the devil hits him in his weakest spot and he goes 
A brilliant editorial in one 
The writer holds 
that a man of forty-five is so tied up by many ropes that he 


forth to make a fool of himself. 


of our leading dailies refutes this theory. 


He does well 

To do that 
His daughters demand all his extra 
His wife holds him firmly in the hollow of her firm 


cannot get loose and go wrong if he wants to! 

to get a night away from home now and then! 
exhausts his ingenuity! 
money! 
hand. 

His 
pretty well tied hand and foot and dragged along the straight 
and path!! 


His business has him involved so that he cannot budge. 


sons are always on his trail! Thus at forty-five he is 


witness to the truth and 


thus 


narrow Let us bear 


advantage of this human situation; are we saved in 


spite of ourselves. 

In that ancient, oriental time kings frequently got loose and 
Saul was one of We shall come to that in due time 
He was 
Head and shoulders, he stood above the crowd. 
He was handsome. 


them. 
Today let us enjoy the fresh and good new king. 
physically fit. 
One likes to contemplate that fine young 
Nature had favored him with a perfect body. He had 
been a dutiful son. At home he had honored his father and 
had done his bidding. Alone in the 
rural districts he had meditated over the wrongs of his coun- 
try until his soul had glowed. He was modest to a degree 
Even when crowned he had to be 
dug out from his hiding place among the bales and bundles. 
Genuine humility is seen here. When some of the worthless 
fellows failed to do him honor and to give the customary 
present, he showed admirable self-control. His first kingly 
act was to lead his soldiers to a successful battle against the 
enemy; this showed his initiative and quality as a leader of men. 
Best of all, when victory crowned his effort he was magnani- 
mous, sparing the lives of the conquered tribe. All these 
elements were good. But the crown of laurel is only placed 
upon our brows at the end of the race. Saul got away to 4 
good start, but his ending holds a terrible warning. 
aimnewe Joun R. Ewenrs. 
*Lesson for May 23, “Israel’s First King.” 1 Sam. 9:15- 
10:1, 


man. 


He had been a dreamer. 


which is most refreshing. 












NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Noted Founder of Chautauqua 
Movement Dies 

Bishop John Heyl Vincent died last 
week at his daughter’s home in Chicago, 
at the age of 88 years. He is best known 
in the ‘Christian world as the founder 
of the Chautauqua, a method of popular- 
zing university knowledge. He was 
born in Alabama and studied at Wes- 
leyan Institute. A well-read man, he ac- 
quired much of his knowledge by his 
home studies. The methods which en- 
riched his own life he gave to the people 
in the Chautauqua system of home read- 
ing. He was the founder of the great 
summer assembly in New York which 
has been the inspirer of hundreds of 
snaller assemblies throughout the mid- 
jie west. He has been university preach- 
er in many universities and for awhile 
was resident bishop in Zurich, Switzer- 
land, in charge of the European work of 
his denomination. He has been a_ pro- 
liic writer and has produced many books 
and pamphlets and much Sunday school 
literature for his church. He had a mind 
that kept growing even in old age, and 
although he was the firm friend of 
Dwight L. Moody, in his eightieth year 
he preached a sermon against popular 
revivalism which precipitated a vigorous 
debate in his denomination. He was in- 
terred by the side of his wife at Port- 
ville. N. Y. His son, Dr. George E. Vin- 
cent, has achieved eminence as president 
of the University of Minnesota and pres- 
ident of the Carnegie Foundation. 





People Getting Out of the 
Churches in Germany 

In Germany where the state church is 
supported by taxation, one may be ex- 
empt from the church tax by declaring 
himself a free-thinker. In the past only 
a few dared to do this on account of the 
social edium attached to it. Due to the 
economic conditions and also due to 
thought conditions in Germany there are 
now large numbers of these “church re- 
nunciations.” In the nine months re- 
cently passed, in Cologne, there were 
8,512 renunciations and these are now 
going on at the rate of 100 to 150 daily. 
They run about one hundred daily in 
Berlin. Under the new government the 
church will be disestablished. It will 
then be supported by endowments’ and 
the contributions of the members as in 
the free churches of America. The tran- 
sition from the old to the new order at 
such a time as this will test Christianity 
in Germany to the utmost. 


Negro Methodists 
for Union 

There are three large denominations 
of negro Methodists in the United States, 
the African Methodist Episcopal church, 
the African Methodist Episcopal church 
Zion, and the Colored Methodist church. 
The first named denomination is holding 
its general conference in St. Louis and 
has recently voted favorably on a pro- 
posed merger of the three large Metho- 


dist denominations. Besides these negro 
Methodists there is a considerable num- 
ber who hold membership in the Metho- 
dist Episcopal church, whose member- 
ship is mostly white. 


Disciples Missionary Secretaries 
Are Moving to St. Louis 

By a recent vote of the executive com- 
mittee of the United ‘Christian Mission- 
ary Society the new single organization 
which correlates most of the hitherto in- 
dependent missionary enterprises of the 
Disciples of Christ, the headquarters of 
the organization were placed in St. Louis. 
The missionary executives are now look- 
ing for homes for their families and an 
office building to house the various in- 
terests. On behalf of the city of St. 
Louis a welcome was recently given to 
the new-comers at a dinner presided over 
by Rev. George A. Campbell, pastor of 
the Union Avenue church of Disciples 
President A. McLean, of the Foreign 
Christian Missionary Society, which now 
loses its identity in the United Chris- 
tion Missionary Society, spoke feelingly 
of the fact that Cincinnati had been 
headquarters for Disciples home and for- 
eign missionary work for nearly a cen- 
tury and he had lived there for forty- 
five years. He asserted his willingness 
to make the change, however. Other of- 
ficials will be moving from Indianapolis 
and Kansas City. Dr. W. ‘C. Bitting, 
pastor of Second Baptist church, spoke 
the welcome of sister communions and 
the mayor of the city gave the welcome 
of the municipality. 


Engaged in Battle on 
Sunday Amusements 

The ministers of Lincoln; Neb., met on 
May 10 to open a war on the commercial 
interests which are trying to open the 
city to commercialized amusement. The 
city council is proposing to allow non- 
commercial amateur sports in the city 
parks on Sunday afternoon but this is 
also opposed by the ministers. All over 
the country the young men from the 
army have brought with them the ideas 
of the continental Sunday which prevail- 
ed in France, and the war between the 
conservatives and the liberals over the 
Sunday question promises to be an issue 
that will divide each community. 


Methodists Recognize Duty to 
State University Students 

The funds of the Centenary Move- 
ment have given the Methodist Episcopal 
church the opportunity of discharging 
its obligation to the students of the state 
universities. In five years the denomi- 
nation has enlarged its work from ten 
institutions to include forty. In these 
forty institutions where the Methodists 
now support special work for Methodist 
students there are 23,730 Methodist stu- 
dents, a much larger total] than the num- 
ber of Methodists in their own church 
colleges. A favorite type of work fos- 
tered by this denomination is to main- 





tain a pastor who seeks to relate the 
students to the local church of the town 
and who himself teaches a_ students’ 
Bille class in the local Sunday school. 
At each university a suitable home for 
the student pastor is secured and this 
home, while not in any sense a club- 
house, becomes naturally a rendezvous 
for the spiritual sons and daughters of 
John Wesley. At Ames, Iowa, where 
there is a large agricultural college, the 
plans of the Methodists are much more 
imposing. There will ‘be a group of 
buildings here, the first of which is al- 
ready under construction. 


Quadrennial Battle Over 
Forbidden Amusements 
The New York 
Methodist Episcopal 
more passed a resolution in favor of lift- 


Conference of the 

church has once 
ing the ban on the amusements forbid- 
den ‘by a paragraph in the Methodist 
discipline. These include dancing, thea- 
ters and circuses. The prohibition was 
inserted in the discipline book in 1872, 
and it is asserted by the New York con- 
ference that no one is ever disciplined for 
disobeying the rule. The conference is 
evidently not devoid of some sense of 
humor for it recites that on one occa- 
sion the rule was enforced on a member 
of the church but it was later discov- 
ered that the minister enforcing it was 
insane Charles Wesley paid carriage 
hire for his boy to go to the playhouse, 
and the antagonism to certain forms of 
amusement was brought into Methodism 
from the Puritan tradition rather than as 
an essential part of the original Metho- 
This question comes belore 
“onference, 


dist spirit. 
each session of the General 
a change being advocated by the eastern 
members of the church and the middle 
west voting almost solidly to retain the 
present provisions of the discipline. 


Will Make Ministers Students 
of Literature 

English literature is 
depository of many of the richest relig- 
theological semi- 


manifestly the 


1ous ideas, yet few 
naries have recognized this in their cur- 
riculum. The faculty of Yale Univer- 
sity is to be increased by the accession 
of Dr. Charles Dinsmore, pastor of First 
Congregational church of Waterbury 
Conn., who will be the first occupant of 
a newly established Chair of Christian 
Literature. His function will be not 
only to teach the Bible to the university 
students, but to interpret to divinity stu- 
dents the Christian values to be found in 
general literature 


Laymen Get Together to 
Consider Ministers’ Salaries 

The preachers of Erie, Pa., were 
warned to stay away from a meeting 
recently called by some leading laymen 
of the city One hundred and fifty men 
gathered together to consider the scale 
of salaries paid by the various churches 
of the city. It was the unanimous ver- 
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dict of the laymen that the scale was 
The different churches will be 
urged to increase the stipend substan- 
tially this coming year 


too low 


Sunday Schools of Britain 
on the Up Grade 

For a number of years before the 
attendance on the Sunday 

England and Scotland was 
decreasing. This down grade 
movement became most marked in the 
course of the war not only on account of 


war, the 
schools of 


steadily 


the breaking up of the young men’s 
but by reason of the great num- 
ber of teachers drawn off into war tasks. 
At a meeting of the Established church 


lasses 


of Glasgow. Scotland, recently, 
the gures on religious education were 
considered and a report was submitted 
by the committee on the religious in- 
struction of the youth which recounted 
that the past year had been the most 
Dur- 
ing the year the enrolled pupils had in- 
creased from 95,131 to 102,673. The re- 
ports of the United Free synod of Glas- 
similarly encouraging. It is 
leaders that there is 


encouraging in a number of years. 


gow were 


believed 


religious 
in general more interest in religion in the 
British Isles than for 
past and that the long 


turning back toward the churches. 


a number of years 
ebbing tide is 


Some Churches Making 
Big Advances 

The Disciples church at 
Mo., has 


own local 


Lexington, 
quadrupled its offerings for its 
work this year and for missions 
Under the leadership of Rev. Baxter 
Waters higher goals have been set and 
realized. The church at Evanston, IIL, 
under the leadership of Rev. O. F. Jor- 
dan has recently increased its benevolent 
offerings from $500 to $2,500 in connec- 
tion with the Interchurch World Move- 


ment. 


Correlates the Work of the 
Entire Congregation 

N. Williams has added to the or- 
ganization of the church at 
Charleston, W. Va., a general council 
of the local 


Disciples 


Once a month, the 
board, the Sunday school officers 
achers, the executive committee of 


church. 


ary society and of the ladies’ 

ety, the leaders of the music, the 

ushers and all other leaders in 
ongregation meet for the formula- 

of a common program. Each of the 
organizations has its own separate meet- 
ings in addition to the common meeting. 


Disciples Prosper in 
Eastern City 

rhe Disciples of Christ have grown 
chiefly immigration 
which fact accounts for the small num- 
ber of their churches in the east. The 
city of 


along the lines of 


3altimore, however, is rapidly 
becoming a center of Disciples strength. 
Harlem Avenue church is moving from a 
section that has been invaded by the 
negroes and proposes to build a fine 
new edifice in another neighborhood. 
Numerous accessions to the membership 
have encouraged this congregation late- 


ly. <A trio of ministers with Dr. Peter 
Ainslie at their head carry on a great 
work at Christian Temple. The congre- 
gation has recently received a large num- 
ber of accessions and extensive improve- 
ments are being made in its house of 
worship 


Disciples Seminary at State 
University Broadens Out 

For many years the Disciples of Christ 
have maintained the Bible College of 
Missouri at the State University of Mis- 
souri, The institution has provided theo- 
logical instruction for ministers and Bible 
classes for a considerable number of uni- 
versity students every year. The Metho- 


been talking of planting a 


dists have 
similar institution at the same place and 
other denominations are also likely to 
enter the field in the near future. Dean 
G. D. Edwards has invited the various 
denominations to make a union enter- 
prise of the Disciples Bible ‘College and 
already one denomination has indicated 
its willingness to cooperate. 


Church Leaders Withstand 
New York Politicians 

The action of the New York legisla- 
ture in throwing out of its membership 
five socialists and in making it impossi- 
ble for any more socialists to be received, 
accomplished without a 
vigorous protest on the part of leading 
-hurchmen. The Rev. F. Ernest John- 
son is secretary of the Federal Council 
Commission on the Church and Social 
Service Through his efforts a mass 
meeting of protest was held in the 
Broadway Tabernacle. Among the prom- 
inent clergymen who signed the call for 
the protest meeting were Dr. Lyman 
\bbott, Rev. S. Parkes ‘Cadman, Prof. 
Geo. A. Coe, Rev. Henry Sloane Cof- 
fin Rev. Arthur C. McGiffert, Rev. 
Charles S. Macfarland, Rev. John How- 
ard Melish, Rev. William Pierson Mer- 
rill, Rev. William Austin Smith, Rev. 
Worth M. Tippy, and Rev. Charles E. 
lefferson. These clergymen believe that 
some other way should be afforded for 
racical thinkers to register their convic- 
ticns than by acts of violence, and they 
hold that the New York Legislature has 
closed the door, to the parliamentary 
way of accomplishing changes in our 
form of government. 


has not been 


Small Number of Ministers 
Graduating This Year 
The war greatly interrupted theologi- 
cal education and in Disciples colleges in 
the middle west there is the smallest num- 
of ministerial graduates in many 
-ars. The lower classes, however, have 
number of men preparing for this pro- 
Many men who had planned to 
enter the ministry have been diverted 
from this purpose and have gone into 
other callings 


tession. 


Union Church Lives 
Nearly a Generation 

At Waupun, Wis., is a union church 
that has lived more than twenty years 
and is now more vigorous than ever. It 
was founded originally by the fusion of 
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Disciples, Free Baptists and Baptists, 
More recently the local Congregational 
church was taken into the union and foyr 
denominations ar> now working happily 
sile by side. The younger members have 
1ever belonged to a denominational 
church and have not much knowledge of 
the meaning of a denominational order. 
The modern spirit of this church is ip. 
dica‘ed by the ‘act that they recertly 
held an eight-day religious education mis. 
ion with Rev. Ingram E. Bill of First 
Baptist church, Beloit, Wis., as leader, 
The vitality of the church is indicated by 
the fact that it has received into its 
membership within a year seventy-five 
new members 


Baptists Have Democratic Way 
of Selecting State Headquarters 

There has been a keen rivalry among 
the leading cities of Nebraska to secure 
the state headquarters of the Baptist de. 
nomination. Instead of letting this ques- 
tion go to some steering committee, the 
Baptist leaders have referred the matter 
back to the constituent churches and a 
vote by mail will decide. The two lead- 
ing aspirants are Omaha and Grand 
Island. The Baptists have a large work in 
Nebraska and have recently led all de- 
nominations by being the first to pur- 
chas* property for the use of the denom- 
ination adjacent to the state university 
at Lincoln. 


California the Best State 
for Preachers 


According to the Interchurch survey 
the thing for a minister to do is to move 
to California. The average salary of 
ministers in that state is $1,800. The 
average in New Jersey is $1,276; in Mas- 
sachusetts, $1,264; and in New York, 
$1,236. The worst state in the nation for 
a preacher is said to be Kentucky, where 
There 
are said to be only seventy-one minis- 
ters in the United States who receive 
salaries in excess of five thousand dol- 


lars. 


the average salary is only $562 


Special Day for Christian 
Unity Sermons 

Dr. Peter Ainslie, of the Association 
for the Promotion of Christian Unity, is 
much interested that Disciples churches 
observe Pentecost Sunday this year, as 
usual, as a day for special sermons on 
and prayers for the unity of the church. 
The call, he says, is more urgent than 
ever because of both the necessity and 
the outlook. For a number of years 
Pentecost Sunday has been observed in 
this way. 


Federal Council Sponsors 
Some Good Enterprises 


The Federal Council of churches has 
voted to spend twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars for the immediate relief of Protest- 
ant pastors in Hungary and a deputa- 
tion has been sent to that country to 
disburse this aid. The Commission on 
Foreign Relations is urging the churches 
to use their influence against the Cali- 
fornia Oriental Exclusion League which 
is seeking to amend the constitution of 
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the United States to bar American-born 
Asiatics from American citizenship. The 
Federal Council recently sent a commit- 
tee to wait on the House ‘Committee of 
Rules to ask for an early consideration 
of a bill which would grant $50,000 for 
immediate relief of starving peoples in 
Europe and the Near East. 


English Scholar Will 
Summer Here 

\fter a period of service at Chautau- 
N. Y., Dr. L. R. Glover of Cam- 
idge University, England, will go to 
the University of Chicago and give 
courses there. Dr. Glover is the author 
“The Jesus of History,” and is ac- 
unted one of the most inspiring bib- 
scholars of England. The faculty 
University of Chicago Divinity 
| will be reinforced by a number 
utside teachers during the summer 


t 


College Students Join 
Overall Brigade 
Cotner College, a Disciples foundation 
at Lincoln, Nebr., has joined in the war 
against high prices. The students are 
vearing gingham and overalls and a vig- 
committee enforces the decree of 
student council. 


Combine Their 
Giving 
Many churches combined some large 
al project with the recent Interchurch 
ial drive for missions and benevo- 
s Belmar Christian church, of 
Pittsburgh, which is located near the for- 
er homes of such famed industrial lead- 
is Frick, Heinz and Carnegie, 
ed their Interchurch quota of four 
yusand dollars, paid off the church 
ind provided funds for some new 
rooms for the Sunday-school. This 
iccomplished in spite of the fact 
t the budget for local work and mis- 
had been greatly increased last 
ry The Hyde Park Baptist 
h of Chicago, Rev. Charles W. Gil- 
pastor, raised a total budget of 
6,000 for four years, of which amount 
$100,000 consisted of the current ex- 
penses of the local congregation for the 
four year period, the remainder going to 
ist Interchurch causes. These are 
examples of the way many congre- 
tions took advantage of the general 
licity for putting local affairs on a 
der financial basis. 


Methodists Have Hospital 
in Central Illinois 

[he Methodists have recently added 
greatly to the equipment of their large 
hospital in Peoria. It now has 160 beds. 
The building covers a plot 157 by 75 
leet. Methodist churches in its district 
Provide supplies of various kinds to as- 
sist in its maintenance. 


Hyde Park Disciples of Chicago 
Successful in Building Fund 

Prof. E. S. Ames, who is pastor of the 
Hyde Park church of Disciples in Chi- 
cago and teacher of psychology in the 
University of Chicago, announces that 


he has in hand pledges amounting to 
$140,000 for a new edifice for his church. 
The gifts have been secured by a quiet 
campaign of personal solicitation. One 
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gift of $75,000 was received quite recent- 
ly. The goal set by the professor-pas- 
tor is two hundred thousand dollars 
which amount will be used for the erec- 


Bishops Speak to the General Conference 


As in a political convention, there is 
a keynote address at the opening of the 
Quadrennial Conference of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal church. This is not ut- 
tered by one man but is signed by the 
whole college of bishops. At the open- 
ing of the General ‘Conference in Des 
Moines the first week in May, the bish- 
ops spoke at length on the problems that 
confronted the church. On the subject 
of union they said: 

“To other churches we repeat John 
Wesley’s old question and make it our 
own: ‘Is thy heart as my heart?’ Do 
what we love? Do you 
Christ our Lord? Do you 
whole truth, his whole work, 
his whole people, his whole program, his 
perfect Kingdom? Do you hate what 
we hate? Do you hate evil to all men? 
If so, we join hands with you. Let us 
work together as one. And because 
unity is so desirable we reverently en- 
deavor to make our church strong and 
efficient, and to put unity on a basis that 
will secure it. Because the goal is so 
important we will try every good way to 
reach it. If the true plan has not yet 
been found let us not weaken or falter 
in our effort to find it. It is not easy 
to change old relations or to reverse 
historic movements. Nevertheless we 
must look forward as well as backward. 
The Church is a living institution whose 
future is precious and vital to Christ and 
the world. It is ours to make it worthy 
of him and useful to him in his total 
work for the world.” 

The social unrest of the time was the 
subject of an extended treatment in the 
address and the key-note utterance is 
that with reference to social mediation 
in which they say: 

“The Church must be a_ mediating 
power in this human conflict. We belong 
to no party, no faction, no section, no 
class, no form of government. We do 
not as a Church belong to any one eco- 
nomic school or any one social order. 
We are not economic experts, or author- 
ities on financial, social or industrial 
theory. But the Church is set to help 
men live together according to the spirit 
and ideals given by the Carpenter of 
Nazareth. In other centuries, creed- 
making periods in history, men of ability 
gave themselves to the doctrinal task of 
reconciling the attributes of God. Today 
the Church of God must give itself to 
the human task of reconciling the sons 
of God. It must repeat the atoning 
ministry of its Master in mediating be- 
tween men estranged, bitter, and hostile. 
Men are alienated from one another. 
Race hatred, class hatred, bitterness, and 
strife abound. Brotherhood seems far- 
ther away than when the century opened. 
It may be that the new cross-bearing of 
the Church lies here. Possibly it must 
now follow the Master mediator into 


you love 
love Jesus 


love his 


this crush; it must go with him up this 
new Calvary as it tries to fill up that 
which is yet lacking of the sufferings of 
Christ.” 

Che reactionary and obscurantist spirit 
which disturbs the peace of so many re- 
higious conventions 
buked by the 
thought of a 
progressive one. In 
one of the great secrets of the 
of Methodism. It has not been 
to experiment with 
bishops said 

“We must gird ourselves anew to go 
forward with the God 
We must not be 
rantist, chiefly 


these days is re- 
rhey 
religion but of a 
found 
growth 
afraid 
The 


bishops. have no 
static 


this is to be 


new things. 


‘orward-going 
reactionary, or obscu- 


cautious and safe. It is 
when for the 
Church 


spirit of 


perdition to be safe 
truth we ought to die.” The 
must have courage, faith, the 


adventure and supreme leadership in the 


“our 


realms of life; readiness to go anywhere 
with the Holy Spirit, wisdom to go no- 
without the Holy Spirit. It is 
easy to appreciate historic movements 
and the past activities of God, but the 
Christ must be sensitive and 
responsive to God’s great move- 
ments, must keep step with a living God. 
We blindly around among 
backward-going paths; we may carefully 
preserve old skins, patched and 
torn, tokens of past use; we may stay in 
the harbor, fearing troubled, 
unchartered seas that lie before us; we 
the life-and- 
contending 
intellec- 
over the 
from 


where 


Church of 
next 


may grope 


wine 


those new 


and bewail 
between the 
and 


may sit down 
death struggle 
moral, economic 
tual forces; we 
shell shock and _ gas 
which the world suffers; we 
against the forces that disturb 
derly manners, that do not fit into our 
complacent plans. All this we may do. 
Or we may, with living courage, lead 
the world joyfully over the new ways of 
the world; we may re-affirm in the terms 
of today’s life the fundamental, eternal 
message of God's life; we may set our 
message above our methods, our motives 
may speak 


religious 
may mourn 
poisoning 
may rebel 


our ofr- 


above our mechanism; we 
again like prophets or apostles the truth 
of God; may reveal his plans, make 
known his will, impart his life and be 
his perfect witness and The 
Church, our Church, may now catch step 
with the living, adventuring Christ, may 
give him a new for his message, 
hands for his tasks, a new: agency 
a new spirit 


servant. 


voice 
new 
for converting the 
of truth and love in the world 

There is no other body than the 
Church to speak the word of eternal life. 
This is the one hope of getting Chris- 
tianity proclaimed, interpreted, under- 
stood, accepted, embodied, enthroned on 
earth. No secular body can do it, no 
minor body can do it, no other body can 
do it.” 


world, 
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tion of a building on the land owned by 
the Disciples’ Divinity House. The build- 
ing wi'l be so constructed as to furnish 
chapel and class rooms for the Divinity 
House and an auditorium and Sunday- 
school rooms for the Hyde Park church. 
It is hoped to complete the fund for the 
building this year but actual construction 
may wait until building conditions are 
easier. The edifice will be of stone to 
match the university architecture. 


Church Federation has 
a Fight On 


The Church Federation of Indiana 
fought the amendment of Indiana’s Sun- 
day law in 1919 and after a bitter con- 
test with the moving picture interests 
succeeded in defeating the open-Sun- 
day amendment by one vote. The fed- 
eration has recently sent out a question- 
naire to the cities and towns of the state 
and the result of this questionnaire is to 
disclose an increasing amount of viola- 
law. In 1919 there were 
thirty-two Indiana cities where the law 
was violated. This number has increased 
to forty-four. The churches in the cities 
affected bear uniform testimony to the 
effects of the Sunday show. The 
fine for violation of the law is only ten 
dollars which not intimidate the 
theater owners in some cities. It is pro- 
posed to strengthen the law and already 
the Methodists, the Presbyterians and 
the Evangelicals have taken a strong 
stand in favor of a religious Sunday. 


tion of the 


evil 


does 


Anniversary of American 

Unitarians 

week of American 
marked by special 
May 23. 
rsary sermon will be preached 
John M 
ef the late Jenkin Lloyd Jones at Lincoln 


The ann 
Unita: ianism 


versary 
will] be 


Boston | 


exercises 11 
The 


by the 


yeginning 
annive 
Evans, 


Rev. successor 


Center, Chicago. There will be a joint 


meeting of Unitarian and _ trinitarian 
Congregational fellow- 
ship during the week, at which the sub- 
discussed, “Why the 
One of the fea- 
week will be a 
service day at five 
effort being to place the 
emphasis upon the spiritual life of 


ministers of the 
ject will be were 
Pilgrims Persecuted?” 
tures of the anniversary 
cevotional every 
o’clo k, the 
the denomination as upon the intellectual 
hfe The 
big drive for 
similar to the Interchurch 


Unitarians are looking forward 
funds for their organ- 


vement, and they plan to ark 
bers for more per capita than 


America has given. 


ner 


any denomination in 


Three Great Meetings in 
Switzerland This Summer 

Mecca of 
Three great 
there The 
Archbishop of Sweden is calling an ecu- 
menical conference to consider the prob- 
that the war has brought to the 
church. Immediately after this gather- 
ing there will be a meeting of the Com- 
mission on the World Conference on 
Faith and Order at which ecclesiastics 
from most of the Christian countries of 
the world will be present to confer on 


will be the 


this summer 


Switzerland 
Protestants 
assemble 


gatherings will 


lems 
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a program for the formal world confer- 
ence on church unity. Following this 
there will be a meeting of the World 
Alliance to Promote International 
Friendship. In many cases the organiza- 
tions interested will conserve their funds 
by nominating the same man as a dele- 
gate to more than one of these meet- 
ings The meetings will be held in 
Geneva during the month of August. 


Missionary Giving Proves Inspiration 
in Local Work 

The Disciples’ church at Lawrence- 
ville, Ill., has been so stimulated by the 
giving to missions through the Inter- 
church Movement that it has made large 
increases in its local work. The pastor’s 
salary has been increased three hundred 
dollars, an assistant pastor has been 
called and there is now a project of a 
new building. The town is not a large 
one but this church has dignified its min- 
istry through its participatilon in the 
larger work of the church in all the 
world. 


Advertising for 
Ministers 

The supply of ministers for important 
pastorates becomes more difficult all the 
time. The Disciples’ district secretary who 
is located at Hastings, Neb., has adopted 
the device of advertising for men to ac- 
cept pastorates of churches with salaries 
between fifteen hundred and two thou- 
sand dollars. If this district secretary 
finds the men he wants, it will be at the 
of other fields, for the Disciples 
thousand ministers short of 
supplying all their churches. 


expense 


are several 


Extension of the Gospel 
by Gasoline 

The automobile is being appreciated 
by forward-looking church leaders as an 
aid to the gospel. In the more sparsely 
settled sections of the country where one 
minister must cover a great deal of ter- 
ritory, the new transportation is of great 
help. In the Gray Harbor region of 
Washington state one minister has driven 
fourteen hundred miles in three months 
in making his preaching appointments. 


Industrial School 
in Africa 

The natives of Africa live under con- 
ditions which make sustained industry 
less necessary than in the temperate cli- 
The task of civilizing these peo- 
ple is partly that of creating new wants 


mates. 
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in their lives and in building up habits 
of industry to satisfy these wants. Rey, 
Edgar A. Johnston, who is located x 
Monieka, a station far up the \Congo ip 
the heart of Africa, has charge of eighty 
boys. These boys are given three hours 
a day at manual labor and five hours q 
day at their studies. Under this sort of 
pedagogy they are making splendid 
progress. The new science of social 
psychology makes far less distinction 
than the o.d-time Darwinians made be. 
tween the civilized and uncivilized jp 
point of mental ability, and missionaries 
are encouraged to hope for the very best 
things among their converts and stv. 
dents. 


Publicity of the 
Old-Time Sort 


that personal testimony is 
publicity of the most effective sort, the 
church men of Austin, Minn., recently 
undertook a federated publicity effort of 
the most ambitious kind. The laymen 
of the churches visited every home witb- 
in ten miles of the city talking with the 
people about religion. It was part of 
the plan for the men to go on foot, which 
added impressiveness to the visitation. 
The result was a large increase in the 
attendance at the churches. 


Realizing 


Dr. Jowett Changes the Tone 
of His Preaching 

Dr. Jowett during his ministry in 
America was known for the quiet mysti- 
cism of his sermons. He was the preach- 
er of the “wooing note.” It has been 
observed by English church-goers since 
his return to England that a new and 
more vigorous tone has come into his 
sermons. He said recently with regard 
to the work of the ministry; “We 
preachers have just opened gates into 
quiet green pastures and the sheep come 
lazily in and go to sleep.” 


Theological Students will 
be Sky Pilots 

The Home Missions Council has re- 
cently issued a circular in which it ad- 
vocates the sending of theological stu- 
dents in the summer time to the lumber 
camps of the northwest as a clinical expe- 
rience. It is proposed that the constitu- 
ent Home Missions societies should pro- 
vide the expense money for these men. 
The men would work at the logging 
business and carry their message by pert- 
sonal contacts rather than by undertak- 
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A Missionary Opportunity 


Ministers at the Disciples Divinity House may serve the 
churches of their own people while they pursue graduate studies. 

There are 535 Disciple churches and 89,504 Disciples within 150 
miles of Chicago. Of these churches, 181 are reported in the 1920 
Year Book as being without a minister. 


For circular, address 


DR. H, L. WILLETT, Dean 


University of Chicago 






























ing preaching services. It is said the 
loggers have prejudices against preach- 


ers. 


New Kind of 
Church Union 

The Methodist and the ‘Congregational 
churches of Little Rock, Iowa, found the 
feld too small for them both and in- 
stead of forming a federated church they 
jecided to unite and to compromise in 
the way of church government by be- 
coming Presbyterians. A student minis- 
ter from Dubuque Seminary, a Presby- 
terian institution, has been called to 
serve them as pastor 


Church of England 
Popularizes the Movie 
The village in England is not yet ac- 
iainted with the movie film as is the 
village in America. The Church of Eng 
land leaders have developed a plan of 
movie wagon which will visit villages 
and give out of door entertainments in 
the summer time. One wagon will reach 
number of villages every week. The 
is auxiliary to a general religious 
publicity project which the church is now 
promoting. 


Department of Religious 
Education a Great Success 

The Boston University School of Reli- 
gious Education has proven to be a great 
success. There are 570 students repre- 
senting fourteen religious denominations. 
The students have adopted an insignia of 
the department, a combination of red and 
blue, red for religion and blue for edu- 
cation. The graduates are given the de- 
gree, bachelor of religious education. 


Mormons Know Value of 
Newspaper Publicity 

The Mormons report that they have 
formed organizations in 350 new places 
na very few years. One of the shrewd 
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features of their organization is the use 
of non-Morm for publicity. CHURCH OF CHRIST 
on papers publicity Memorial Baptists and Disciples 


They are spending $100,000 a year on 
4 sey - ‘ Oakwood Bivd. West of Cottage Greve 
secular papers. It is said the circulation Chicago Herbert L. Willett Minister 











of papers using Mormon material is a 








total of two and a half millions. They 
have made rapid strides in Arizona in re- | CENTRAL CHURCH 
cent years and it is for them the third | New York 142 W. 8ist Street 

state in point of strength, Utah and Ida- | ———— Finis Idleman, Minister 
















ho being first and second respectively. 


















ROCHE'’S HERBAL 
EMBROCATION FOR 










LUMP or WHOL, 


/2 YEAR 
OF SUCCESSFUL USE 
RELIEVES PROMPTLY ano SAFELY 
aiso ror BRONCHITIS, LUMBAGO, RHEUMATISM. 


W. EDWARDS &SON ALL ORUGGISTS OR 
157 QUEEN VICTORIA ST. E.FOUGERA«&CO. me. | 


nN LONDON, ENG. 90-92 BEEKMAN ST, N.Y. 






































William Woods College 


A fully accredited Junior College for young women. 

Faculty of twenty-two trained specialists. 

Besides first two years of standard college course, also offers 
in preparatory department last three years of high school. 

One of the very latest and best sound-proof Conservatory 
of Music buildings. 

New academic building with most approved laboratories and 
Domestic Science equipment. 

Five separate dormitories, three on cottage plan. 

Present productive endowment of $300,000, with quarter of 
a million yet due from Dr. Woods’ estate. 

For catalog and picture book write 


President Joseph A. Serena 
FULTON, MO. 






























WHAT THE 


TO THE MISSion 
FIELDS IN com- 


HIS FOOLISHness. 
NOW HE THINKS 









NON CHRISTIAN lands. 


CHILDREN’S DAY MAN SAYS 


OLD DOCTOR DOUBTER WHO IS DR. DOUBTER 
WAS FROM missouri DID YOU say? 
WHEN IT CAME to WELL, WE PAY for 


FOREIGN MISSIONS, THIS ADVERTISING space, 
BUT A LITTLE trip 


SO WE CAN'T tell you here. 
YOU ORDER CHILDREN’S day 
SUPPLIES AND YOU will 


PANY WITH some chil- KNOW ALL ABOUT dr. doubter 
DREN OPENED his AND OTHER INTERESTING 
EYES TO A good many THINGS. 

THINGS, WHEN YOU order 

HE WAS A SPORT and BE SURE TO GIVE 
ACKNOWLEDGED YOUR AVERage attendance 


AND WE'LL SEE that you 
GET FULL SUPplies 


IT IS A SHAME THAT there FREE. 
IS ONLY ONE DOCTOR to BETTER GET IT in 
A MILLION PEOPLE in BY RETURN 


MAIL. 
Send to Sunday School Department of 





Foreign Christian Missionary Society Box 884 Cincinnati, Ohio 


































Martin Luther 


“Here I stand,” said Luther, the poor priest, standing alone and friendless, unsup- 
ported save by his conviction of truth, before the great Diet of Worms. “God helping me, 
I cannot do otherwise.” 


Luther had to fly for his life from the wrath of the council: he had to remain in 
hiding, assume a fictitious name, preach surreptitiously—because he had dared to criticize 
the government of the Church. 


The Christian Church was founded as the most complete democracy the world has 
ever known, but by Luther’s time it had become a thorough-going autocracy, run for and 
by the nobility. Luther brought to bear on the government of the church the essentially 
democratic function of criticism. He turned the white light of publicity upon its dark and 
devious practices. 


He became a hunted man, but the truth he had let loose upon the world grew into the 
sweeping Reformation. 


Every democracy, whether religious or political, requires for its existence continued 
examination, constant criticism, eternal publicity. Freed from these influences it soon 
ceases to be a democracy. 


There is in America at least one force that is working to keep our democracy demo- 


That is The New Republic 


It is a journal founded and conducted to keep alive the vital function in criticism. 
Having no owners save its own group of editors, no cause to further save justice, no client 
to serve save its own sense of honor, it can afford to give the facts as it finds them, to- 
gether with interpretation in the light of things as they are. 


This is the time of the most momentous presidential election since 1864, a time to 
take counsel, to sift the truth from the half truth and near truth, a time when The New 
Republic can serve you—not by making opinions for you, but by giving you the raw mate- 
rials of which convictions are built. 


The proof of the paper is in the reading. We want you to give The New Republic a 
trial and as our acknowledgment we will send you a complimentary copy of Walter Lipp- 
man’s new book, “Liberty and The News” ($1 net), a searching examination into the 
present strangling of public opinion by a press no longer free. 














Tear out and Mail Today 


THE NEW REPUBLIC, 421 West 21st Street, New York City. 


For the enclosed $1 please send me The New For the enclosed $2.50 please send me The New 
Republic for 13 weeks. Republic for 20 weeks and a complimentary copy 
of “Liberty and The News.” 


Name 
Name 


Address a alas as ts Bs Address . 














World Call 100,000 Campaign 
100,000 Subscribers by June 30, 1920 


Moving picture producers are seeking Dr. Shelton’s 
consent to the filming of his experiences with bandits 


in West China, as told in June World Call, now being 


mailed to subscribers. 


Equally important, if less thrilling, are the stories 


coming month by month from all the other battle 
fronts of the Kingdom of God. 


Let the boys and girls of your church and community have a 


chance to know what marvelous things God is doing in His 
world and theirs today. 


In advance of the campaign, workers in one state convention and 
two district conventions have pledged to secure 1143 new 
subscriptions. 


This indicates the deep appreciation of World Call and the wide 
spread willingness to help make the campaign a splendid success. 


Every preacher, C. W.B.M. Auxiliary, Bible School and Christian 
Endeavor is asked to give loyal cooperation. In addition the 
thousands of friends will make it their business to secure at least 
one new subscriber. 


F. E. SMITH, Campaign Manager 
222 Downey Avenue -!- Indianapolis, Indiana 











The HE time was when the 
church was poor in this 


Church world’s goods. Then, a few 


simple-hearted peasant folk 


Does Not were performing spiritual mir- 
acles. But the church became 
Need 


an “organization” and began to take on 
riches; it gave itself to material expansion— 


M one and so forgot its spiritual task! Prophets 
y arose—St. Francis, Luther, Wesley —to 


rebuke the errors of the church; new 

It Needs periods of enlightenment came. But again 
the church began to emphasize money; it 

Freedom! scoured land and sea for “funds”; and the 
e church again failed. For you cannot lasso 

the world to Christ with a rope of gold! 

The only thing that can save the church 

is the return of a prophetic spirit, and this 

spirit is now bound by the chains of mater- 

ialism and organization. Let the prophets 


be set free that they may regain for the 
church its native freedom. 








Prophetic voices are speaking to the church in the remarkable series 
of articles now appearing in The Christian Century. Every 
earnest churchman in your congregation should be 
urged to read these great utterances. 


The Subscription Price of THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY is $3.00 a Year (Ministers $2.50). 
New Subscribers note two special acquaintance offers in coupons below. 














tear off and mail today -— 
Acquaintance Subscription to Jan. 1, 1921, §2. Five Months’ Acquaintance Subscription, $1. 


Tue CHRISTIAN CENTURY, THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY, 
1408 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 1408 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
For the enclosed $2 please send me THE CHRISTIAN For the enclosed $1 please send me THe CHRISTIAN 
CENTURY, weekly, until Jan. 1, 1921, and a copy of The CENTURY for a trial period of 5 months (22 issues). 
Daily Altar, by Willett and Morrison. 


Name ........ Name 
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